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Philofophical Tranfaftions, giving fome Account of the prefent Under- 
takings, Studies, and Labours, of the Ingenious in many cone 
fiderable Parts of the World, Vol. LVIIf. For the Year 1768. 
4té. Pr. 10s. 6d. Davis and Reymers. J 


HE extenfive, liberal, plan on which the Royal Society is” 
formed, muft always entitle its Tranfa@ions to a ref- 
peétable acceptance from. the literary world. The mathema- 
tician, the naturalift, the antiquary, and the hiftorian, are 
fure of meeting with entertainment, each in his own way, from 
the labours communicated to the public through this noble in- 
ftitution. We find, however, from the advertifement pre- 
fixed to this volume, that the fociety, as a body, difclaims its 
contents as being the Tranfaétions of the Royal Society. * In 
truth, fays the editor, the fociety, as a body, never did in- 
tereft themfelves any further in their publications, than’ by oc-. 
cafionally recommending the revival of them to fome of their 
fecretaries.? This, however, is to be underftood only of the 
volumes preceding the 47th; for it feems ever fince the year 
1752, ‘ it was thought advifeable, that a committee of their 
members fhould be appointed to re-confider the papers read 
before them, and feleét out of them fuch as they fhould judge 
moft proper for publication in the future Tranfagtions.’ 
We are next informed, that the fociety'does not pretend to 
‘ anfwer for the certainty of the fa&s, or the propriety of the 
reafonings contained inthe feveral papers fo publifhed.’ We 
are forry to obferve, that all this caution betrays a kind of a 
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confcioufnefs of fallibility, which does more honour to the 
prudence than the genius of their members, efpecially as we 
are told farther, that even the thanks, which are often given 
from the chair to thé authors of papers read in the fociety, 
are to be confidered only as a matter of civility. Notwith- 
ftanding this kind informatign, we are apt to think, that the 
publick will look upon the papers before us, as being authen- 
ticated by the preference they have obtained from the comnit- 
tee; and that the credit of the fociety muft be very materially 
affeéted, fhould they give way to publications that are unwor- 
thy a royal inftitution. 

The learned members therefore muft pardon us, if we think 
that the fociety is anfwerable for the papers publifhed by their 
committee, and fome in this volume do honour to learning it- 
felf. The firft is a moft curious account of the eruption of 
Mount Vefuvius in 1767, in a letter to the earl of Morton, 
prefident of the Royal Society, from, the honourable William 
Hamilton, his majefty’s envoy extraordinary at Naples. This 
account is illuftrated with elegant drawings relating to that 
tremendous event. 

The next three papers relate to the meafurement of three 
degrees of latitude under the meridian of Vienna, the force 
of percuffion, and the. connection, between the parallaxes of 
the fun and moon. The fifth paper contains, ‘* Obfervations on 
the bones, commonly fuppofed to be elephant’s bones, which 
have been found near the river Ohio in America, by William 
Hunter, M.D. F.R.S.” Mr. Buffon, the famous French na- 
turalift, and others, imagined, it feems, that thofe bones had 
belonged to real elephants. Dr. Hunter hearing that a tonfider- 
able quantity of them had been brought from the banks of 
the Ohio and lodged in the Tower, obtained a fight of a tufk 
and a grinder, which he examined... The refult of his enqui- 
ries was as follows. 

* The tufk, fays he, indeed, feemed fo'like that of an ele- 
phant, that there appeared no room for doubt. I fhewed it to 
my brother, and he thought fo too: but, being particularly 
converfant with comparative anatomy, at the firft fight he told 
me that the grinder was certainly not an elephant’s. From | 
the form of the knobs on the body of the grinder, and from 
the difpofition of the enamel, which makes a cruft on the out- 
fide only of the tooth, as in a human grinder, he was con- 
vinced that the animal was either carnivorous, or of a mixed 
kind. This made me think that the tufk itfelf was not a real 
elephant’s tooth: for Mr. Bodington had told me, that there 
were many grinders, as well as tufks, and that they were all 
fimilar to thofe fpecimens which he had fent to me, ‘And 
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fome time.after, when I went to the Tower, and examined the 
whole colleétion which had been fent over from the Ohio; I 
faw that the grinders were all of the fame kind. I examined 
two elephants. jaws in my brother’s carve wat I examined ‘thé 
tufks and grinders of the Queen’s two elephants : ‘and T exe 
amined a great number of African elephants teeth at a wate= 
houfe. , 
* From all thefe obfervations I was convinced that the grindet 
tooth, brought from the Ohio, was not that of ‘an elephant ; ; 
but of fome carnivorous animal, larger than an ordinary ele« - 
phant : and I could not doubt that. the tufk belonged to the 
fame animal. The only difference that I could obferve between 
it and a real elephant’s tufk was, that it was more twifted,’ or 
had more of the fpiral curve, than any of the elephants teeth 
which I had feen. 

‘ Some. time after this, Dr. Franklin received a large’ box of 
the fame. fort of bones from the Ohio, by the way of Philadel 
phia. He informed me of this, and told me likewile that ano- 
ther large box of thofe bones was fent to the earl of Shelburne, 
one of ‘his majefty’s fecretaries of ftate. I waited upon Dr. 
Franklin, with fome other friends, and found the bones to be 
exagily fuch as I had feen; and was, ‘therefore, confirmed i in 

my. former’opinion. 

‘ Then. I waited upon lord Shelburne, and was permitted to 
examine the bones which he had received, Befides the tutks 
and grinders, which were all fuch as I had feen, and ftill ferved 
to confirm me in my opinion, there was the half of the lower 
jaw of the animal, with one large grinder ftill fixed in it. This 
jaw-bone was fo different from that of an elephant, both in 
form and in, fize, and correfponded fo exaétly with the other 
bones, and with my fuppofition, that I was now fully convinced, 
that the fuppofed American elephant was an animal of another 
fpecies, a p/eud-elephant, or animal incognitum, which naturalifts 
were unacquainted with. I imagined farther, that this animal 
incognitum would prove to be the fuppofed elephant of Siberia, 
and other parts. of Europe ; and that the real elephant would be 
found to have been in all ages a native of Afia and Africa only.’ 

Dr, Hunter then drew up fome queries and orders concern- 
ing. thofe bones, to be tranfmitted by the earl of Shelburne, 
then fecretary of ftate, to America ; but the anfwer it feems, 
is not yet arrived. ‘ I thought, continues the doétor, it 

would be advifeable, in the mean time, to colle& all the infor- 
mation J could upon, this fubjeé ; and to lay the refult of fuch 
“enquiries before this fociety ; that thofe who may have better 
opportunities might be invited to the fubje&, and'no longer 
Jeave fo capital an.article of natural hiftory uncertain. 
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* I examined all the foffil teeth, as they are called, in the 
Mufeum of this fociety, and the head and teeth of an hippo- 
potamus. Then, with Dr. Knight firft, and a fecond time 
with Dr. Solander, I examined all the foffil teeth, and all the 
jaw-bones, and teeth of elephants, and hippopotami, and 
other large animals, in the Britifh Mufeum; and fome like- 
wife in private colleGtions, In making this fearch, I met with 
grinders of the in-ogn:tum that were found in the Brazils and 
Lima, as well as in different parts of Europe. 

‘ At this.time lord Shelburne prefented the largeft of the 
American tufks, and the jaw-bone, and fome grinders, to the 
Britifh Mufeum ; and his lordfhip did me the honoar to fend 
me the fimaller tufk, and two grinders. 

* | went to four of the principal workers and dealers in ivory, 
with whom I faw and examined many hundreds of elephants 
teeth. Though they all affured me, that the real elephants 
teeth have often a fpiral twift, like a cow’s horn; they could 
not fhew me one tooth fo twifted, in all their colleétions, at the 
time when I vifited them. Three of them did me the favour 
to come to my houfe; and they gave it as their opinion, that 
my two American tufks were genuine elephants teeth. One 
of them was even pofitive that they were African teeth. Ano- 
ther worker in ivory cut through that tufk which lord Shel- 
burhe gave me. It proved to be found on the infide. He af- 
fured me, that it was true elephantine ivory ; and that workers 
in ivory could readily diftinguifh the genuine, by its grain and 
texture, from all other bony fubftances whatever. He polifhed 
it: we compared it with other pieces of genuine ivory ; and 
indeed they appeared to be perfeétly fimilar. “His opinion was 
afterwards confirmed by another experienced worker in ivory. 
Yet their opinion, and what I] faw with my own eyes, con- 
vinced me of this faét only, viz. that true or genuine ivory is 
the production of two different animals; and not of the ele- 
phant alone.’ 

Notwithftanding this, and the opinion of the French natu- 
ralifts, the doétor thinks, that inftead of meeting with fas in 

their accounts which could difprove his opinion, he found ob- 
fervations and arguments which confirm it; in fhort, he fup- 
pofes, and we think for very plaufible reafons, drawn from 
comparing the fubftances in queftion with undoubted elephant’s 
bones, that they belonged to an American incognitum, or 
fome huge American creature that we know nothing of, but 
which was different from the elephant. ‘ And,’ concludes he, 
¢ if this animal was indeed carnivorous, which, I believe can- 
not be doubted, though we may, as philofophers regret it, as 
men, we cannot but thank heaven that its whole generation 
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is probably extin&.’ Among other papers. in this, volume 
which muft give great fatisfaction, we. find an inveftigation of 


the difference between the prefent temperature of the air. in © 
Italy, and fome other countries, and what it was feventeen “ 


centuries ago: ina letter to William Watfon, M.D, F.R.S. 
by the honourable Daines Barrington, F.R.S. ; 

‘The honourable and ingenious author of this paper imagines, 
that the feafons are become infinitely more mild in the north- 
ern latitudes than they were feventeen centuries ago. He fup- 
ports this opinion by many paffages.in the claffical writers, 
particularly in Ovid, when, during his exile he refided at To- 
mos, which Ferrarius fu ppofes the modern Temifwar. Our 
bounds do not fuffer us to give the many corroborative proofs 
of this gentleman’s opinion, which, we think he has unexcep- 
tionably eftablifhed. We are glad, however, of this opportu-" 
nity to renew our former obfervations concerning analo- 


gical reafonings in geographical matters. Here we fee not 


only that the face of a country may be changed, a remark 
that we have often made to prevent hafty conclufions, but that 
even the climate and temperature of the air may undergo like 
alterations. 

We cannot compliment the editors of the colle&ion before 
us, fo far as to fay that all its contents are of equal importance 
to literature, or rather what is far more valuable, to public uti- 
lity. Mr. Ellis, in the 11th paper, gives us an account of the 
fuccefs of his experiments for preferving acorns for a whole 
year without planting them, fo as to be in a ftate fit for vege- 
tation, with a view to bring over fome of the moft valuable 
feeds from the Eaft-Indies, to plant for the benefit of our 
American colonies. This we think is an excellent hint for 
improving our American produdtions. The 17th paper con- 
tains a fhort account of the manner of inoculating the {mall- 
pox on the coaft of Barbary, and at Bengal, in the Eaft-Indies, 
extracted from a Memoir written in Dutch, by the reverend 
Mr. Chais, at the Hague: by M. Maty, M.D. Sec. R. S. 
This is a fubje& of fo interefting a nature to mankind, that it 
cannot be too much inveftigated. We accordingly find it re- 
newed in the zoth article, which is an account of inoculation 
in Arabia, in a letter from Dr. Patrick Ruffel, phyfician at 
Aleppo, to Alexander Ruffell, M.D. F.R.S. preceded by a 
letter from Dr. Al. Ruffell, to the earl of Morton, F.R. S. 


We mention the univerfality of this praétice, which extended , 


through Arabia, and the Eaftern countries, the rather as many 
well meaning, but misinformed Chyiftians in Great-Britain, 
Ireland, and other parts of his Britannic majefty’s dominions, 
imagine, that inoculation is a kind of noftrum; that the prac- 
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tice of it tempts Providence, and; iti fhort, that it is what 
they call a new-fangled difcovery, not warranted By Scripture 
or the Chriltian religion. 

The papers before us fufficiently evince, that inoculation was 
practifed in the countries inhabited by the chofén of God; and 
our not being able to afcertain the particular ra, or manner, 
in which it was introduced, is a {trong prefumption that it ‘is 
coeval with the firft accounts we have of thofe parts. 

‘ It being highly probable, fays Dr. Ruffel, that+a_prat- 
tice, which was fo comnion in thefe parts, might be known 
alfo to the more Eaftern Arabs, I applied for information to 
feveral Turkifh merchants of Bagdat and Monful, who octa- 
fionally refide a few months in the year at Aleppo. By thofe 
J was affured, that inoculation was not only common in both 
the cities firft mentioned, but alfo at Baffora; and that at 
Mouful particularly, when the fmall pox firft appeared in any 
diftrict of the city, it was a cuftom fometimes to give notice 
by a public crier, in order that fuch as were inclined might 
take the opportunity to have their children inoculated. 

‘ I enquired at the fame time of the Bagdat merchants, 
whether the Arabs, who dwell on the banks of the river be- 
tween that city and Baflora, ufed the fame method of propa- 
gating the fmall pox. They told me, they believed it to be 

_ common alfo among thofe Arabs; though (with'an ingenuity 
not ufual in this country) they owned they had never thought 
of enquiring about the matter, and might therefore perhaps be 
miftaken. But I afterwards had an opportunity of being bet- 
ter informed by the Arabs, who come hither with the Eaftern 
caravans ; from whofe accounts it would appear, that inocu- ° 
lation has from time immemorial been a praéice ariong the 
different Arab tribes with which they were converfant; com- 
prehending, befides thofe in the numerous encampments ‘on 
the banks of the Euphrates, and the Tigris below Bagdat, other 
tribes in the vicinity of Baffora, and in the defart. 

‘ For thefe feveral years paft, very few, flaves have been 
brought from Georgia. From what I could colle& among 
thofe already here, who remember any thing of their own coun- 
try, inoculation was well known there: I have feen feveral old 
Georgian women, who had been inoculated, when children, 
in their fathers houfes. 

‘ In Armenia, the Turkoman tribes, as well as the Arme- 
nian Chriftians, have praétifed inoculation fince the memory 
of man; but, Jike the Arabs, are able to give no account of 
its firft introduction among them. 

* To what extent inoculation reaches in the Gourdeen moun- 
tains, I do not know with any certainty: it is practifed by the 
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Gourdeens in the mountains of Bylan, and Kittis ; and, I have 
reafon to think, extends much further. oe: 

« At Damafcus, and all along the coaft of Syria and Palef. 
tine, inoculation has been long known. Inthe Caftravan 
mountains it is adopted by the Drufi, as well as the Chriftians. 

¢ Whether the Arabs of the defart, to the South of Damaf- 
cus, are acquainted with this manner of communicating 'the 
fmall pox, I have not hitherto been able to learn ; but a na- 
tive of Mecca, whom I had occafion to converfe with this fum- 
mer, aflured me, that he himfelf had been inoculated in that 
city. | i 
‘ It has already been mentioned, that the Turks at Bagdat 
and Mouful make no fcruple to inoculate’ their children.’ I 
have feen alfo fome Turkith ftrangers here, who had been 
inoculated at Erzeroon. ‘Hence it is probable that the Turks, 
in other parts of the Ottoman empire, do not merely, ‘as fa- 
talifts, reje€t inoculation ; but that other confiderations, which 
have influence in countries where fatalifts are ridiculed or ana- 
thematized, concur likewife in Turky, to oppofe the reception 
of a pradtice fo beneficial to mankind. ‘The child of ‘a Ba- 
fhaw here, was by my advice inoculated about eight years ago; 
but that is the only inftance I have known among the Turks at 
Aleppo. ais ft 

* The Jews at this place abfolutely reje& inoculation ; partly 
from fcrupfes of a religious kind, and partly from the diftratt 
of its fuccefs. At Bagdat, Baffora, and in Paleftine, having 
acquired a more favourable opinion of an operation which they 
fee fo often performed with fuccefs, they have got the better of 
other fcruples, and join in the prattice with their neighbours, 

‘ I have’ feveral times converfed on this fubje& with the 
Mufti here, as alfo with fome of the Rabbis; but the thed- 
logy of both was too abftrufe for me: their arguments, fo far 
as { was able to comprehend them, feemed to be no lefs‘co- 
gent againft all chirurgical operations, which were attended 
with any degree of danger to life, than againft inoculation. 

‘ In the different countries above-mentioned, inoculation is 
performed nearly in the fame manner. The Arabs affirmed, 
that the punétures might be made indifferently in any flefhy 
part: thofe I have had occafion to examine, have all (a very 
few excepted) had the mark between the thumb and the fore- 
finger. 

* Some of the Georgians had been inoculated in the fame 
part, but moft of them on the fore-arm. Of the Armenians 
fome had been inoculated in both thighs; but the greateft 
part (like the Arabs) bore the marks upon the pand. Some 
of the Georgian women remembered, that rags of a red co- 
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Jour were chofen in preference for the binding up the arm, a 
circumftance of which 1 have been able to difcover no trace 
among the Arabs. 

* Buying the fmall pox, is likewife the name univerfally ap- 
plied to the method of procuring the difeafe. There are, it 
is true, other terms made ufe of both in the Arabic and Turkith 
languages ; and at this place, it is principally known to the 
Chriftians by the name of inoculation. 

‘ From the famenefs of the name, as wel]l as from the little 
diverfity obfervable in the manner of performing the operation, 
it is probable the praétice of inoculation in thefe couniries was 
originally derived from the fame fource : and that it is of con- 
fiderable antiquity, can hardly be doubted, if we cqufider the 
large extent of country over which ir is found to have fpread, 
and the obftacles it muft have met with in a progrefs through 
various nations, of which fome are feparated by polity as well 
as religion, while others, peculiarly tenacious of their own 
cuftoms, are little difpofed to admit thofe of ftrangers. 

‘ That no mention is made of inoculation by Rhazes, Avi- 
cenna, or any other of the ancient Arabian medical writers 
known in Europe, is, I believe, in general fuppofed ; and I 
am affured by the native phyficians here, that nothing is to be 
found regarding it, in any of a more modern date. Some 
learned Turkith friends here, fome time ago were prevailed on 
at my requeft to make enquiry, but have not hitherto been 
able to difcover any thing concerning inoculation; although 
they fearched not only the medical writers, but alfo the hilto- 
rians, and fome of the poets, 

‘ It appears from accounts communicated to the Royal-So- 
ciety, in the year 1723, by Dr. Williams and Mr. Wright, that 
inoculation had been known in certain parts of Wales fo far 
back as the laft century ; and it is remarkable, that it there 
bore the fame name, by which it is moft generally known to 
the Arabs. I think it has alfo been difcovered to be an an- 
cient practice among the vulgar in different parts of the con- 
tinent. 

* If inoculation was really known fo long ago in Europe, 
and the accounts of it till within thefe fifty or fixty years are 
found to be merely traditional, the filence of the Arabian wri- 
ters, on a practice which probably was never adopted by their 
phyficians, is the leis to be wondered at. What may perhaps 
appear more ftrange, is, that after the year 1720, though the 
curiofity of the public has, at different times, been excited by 
the controverfies relating to inoculation, the ftate of that prac- 
tice in Syria, where there were fo many European fettlements, 
fhould have remained unknown both in England and in France, 
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which probably was the cafe, as the advocates for inoculation 
have made_no reference to it. 

'¢ Whether before the account tranfmitted by Pylarini. to 
the Royal Society, inoculation had not been mentioned by any 
of the traveliers who had vifited thefe countries, I do not pre- 
fume to determine. In the books I have had occafion to pe- 
rufe, there is nothing to be found on the fubje&, Among the 
travellers the moft likely to have mentioned it was Rauwolf: 
yet, however rational it may be to think that a pradtice, of 
' fuch a kind, had it then prevailed, could hardly have efcaped 
the notice of fo diligent an obferver, it would be rath to infer 
from his filence that it was not known to the Arabs in the fix- 
teenth century. The juaftly celebrated) French botanift is 
equally filent, though in the beginning of the prefent century 
he vifited feveral places where. inoculation was undoubtedly at 
that time both known and praétifed. 

‘ Having related in what manner I came to learn inoculation 
was known to the Arabs, I can arrogate no merit in the dif- 
covery ; nor would I be thought to infinuate any refle&tion on 
the accuracy of the indefatigable M. Tournefort, to whofe la- 
bours the curious ftand fo much indebted. Cuftoms the moft 
common, in diftant countries, are often of all others the leaft 
apt to atiraét the obfervation of travellers, who, engaged in 
other purfuit, muft be indebted to accident for the knowledge 
of fuch things, as the natives feldom talk of, from the belief 
that they are known to all the world. This confideration may, 
in fome meafure, account for inoculation having been over- 
looked by thofe who had tranfiently paffed through thefe coun- 
tries ; and is all we can offer as an apology, for the having re- 
mained fo long unacquainted with a faé& in medical hiftory, in 
a fituation where we both had fo many opportunities of infor- 
mation.’ 

We fhall not attempt to entertain our readers with any ac- 
count of the curious Punic and other coins defcribed and coms 
mented upon by the reverend Mr. Swinton, of Oxford; be- 
caufe, inthe firft place, we do not difcover any particular 
point of antient hiftory that they can elucidate, and in the 
next, we have but little faith in conjeétural poftulata. 

It gives us great pleafure to obferve the progrefs which 
aftronomical and topographical difcoveries are daily making 
in Britifh America; feveral of which are inferted in this vo- 
lume, and may be confidered as national acquifitions. Upon 
the whole, we cannot but congratulate the public, upon that 

“fpirit of invettigation in the hiftory of nature, which is appa- 
rently gaining ground among the literati of this kingdom. 


Il. 4 
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Hi. 4 Greek and Englith Lexicon to the New Teftament: In which 
the Words and Phrafées occurring in thofe facred Books are dif- 
tin@ly explained, and the Meanings affigned to each, authorized 
by References to Paffages of Scripture, and frequently illuptrated 
and confirmed by Citations from the Old Teftament, and from the 
Greek Writers. To this Work is prefixed, a plain and eafy 
Greek Grammar, adapted to the Ue of Learners, and of thofe 
avbo underfland no other Language than Englifh. By John Park- 
hurft, M. 4. formerly Fellow of Clare-Hall, Cambridge. 4+. 
Pr. 11, 1s. Faden. 


HIS learned and judicious writer, about feven or eight years 

fince, publifhed an Hebrew and Englifh Lexicon, with 
a Grammar prefixed, in order to affift his countrymen in learn- 
ing the language of the facred writers of the Old Teftament. 
The approbation with which that work was received, encour- 
aged the author to continue his labours, and give the public 
the prefent Lexicon ; the defign of which is to facilitate an ac- 
curate and critical knowledge of the Greek fcriptures of the 
New Teftament to the mere Englifh reader. 

If we confider how long the Reformation has been eftablithed 
among us; and refleé&t, that the church of England has always 
profefied the higheft regaid for both the volumes of the infpir- 
ed writings, it will appear, he thinks, juftly furprizing, that 
the attainment of the languages, in which thofe facred books 
were originally written, has not been long ago made as eafy 
as poffible to Englifh proteftants; that the very firft entrance 
on ftudies fo delightful, and fo important, has been kept in a 
great meafure barred againft common Chriftians, by requiring 
as a poftulatum for their admittance, that they be previoufly 
acquainted with Latin. He fuppofes, that the time and pains 
which youth commonly fpend on a language of fuch real diffi- 
culty as the Latin, might, with the affiftance of proper gram- 
mars and lexicons, be abundantly fufficient for their. iniftruc- 
tion in the Hebrew of the Old, and in the Greek of the New 
Teftament; and might enable them to read, in their original 
purity, thofe divine writings, cn which their profeffion as Pro- 
teftants, and their faith and hope as Chriftians, are founded. 

By the way, we beg leave to afk,—Would this gentleman 
totally omit the ftudy of Latin in the education of youth? or 
does he imagine, that common Chriftians, who have not lei- 
{ure to learn that language, will ever apply themfelves to the 
acquifition of Greek and Hebrew? Does he confider, that La- 
tin is much eafier, and therefore more proper for the employ- 
ment of our early years, than Greck ? Or does he recolleé, that 
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in order to vnderftand the Scriptures to any ufeful purpofe, it 
is not barely fufficient to know the mere fenfe of the wards. 
and phrafes of the original, but that. it is likewife neceflary to 
be acquainted with the circumftances of the world at the time of 
our Saviour’s coming ; to have a knowledge of the government, 
fanhedrim, feéts, cuftoms, traditions, and opinions of the Jews 3 
a knowledge of ancient hiftory, chronology, geography, and the 
general fyftem of pagan mythology, which is not to be acquired 
by turning over a Lexicon ; nor, indeed. without reading a num, 
ber of books extant in Latin, of unspeakable value for the 
cultivation of the human mind, and the illuftration of the 
Scriptures. —But to return to the Lexicon, which is the i imine~- 
diate obje& of our confideration. 

In this work the reader will find all the words, excepting 
fome proper names, which occur in the New Teftament, whe- 
ther Gréek, Oriental, or Latin, placed in alphabetical order, 
together with the gender, and genitive cafes of fubftantives, 
and the terminations of adjectives, which refpectively denote 
the manner in which they are declined. 

As to the verbs Mr. Parkhurit informs us, ‘ that he had 
once fome thoughts of adding the firit futures, perfeéts, and 
other principal tenfes, as Schrevelius has done; bat upon far- 
ther confideration he judged it would be more for the benefit of 
the learner, whenever he was a lofs for the tenfes, carefully to 
attend to the charaGerifiics; and then to have immediate re- 
courfe to the Grammar, where he will rarely fail of meeting 
with full information.’ 

That the learner may inftantly, by a glance of the eye, di- 
ftinguith the primitive from the derived words, the former are 
printed in capitals, the latter in fmall letters. 

What the author fays on this head is very juft: * Etymoloe 
gical writers have, by their forced and whimfical derivations, 
drawn upon themfelves part of that contempt which has been 
fo liberally poured upon them. With refpe& to the Greek 
Lexicographers in particular, nothing has run, them into fuch 
rifible abfurdities, as their attempting to afiga Greek deriva- 
tions to primitive words of that language.’ 

A remarkable inftance of this nature we have at the very 
beginning of feveral Lanieong; where we find the letter gage 
deduced from aagw, invenio: As if the exiftence.of the word 
was prior to that of the letter. Whereas it is clear to a de- 
monftration, that the name of this, and almoft all ‘the other 
letters of the Greek alphabet were derived from the Hebrew. 

Our author is in general extremely judicious in this refpect ; 
-yet fometimes, we apprehend, he has been guilty of the fault 
for which he blames his predeceffors. 


° Aya- 
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"Ay abos, he fays, g. ayasos admirable, from avyalouas te 
admire, which is from ayew, ovat the fame; and this from 
the Heb. 71351 to meditate; or may not ayabeos be rather de- 
rived from the Oriental “JJ, or WJ, which in Arabic fignify 
to be good, kind, liberal, from the Heb. J, which is plainly 
ufed Ifa. Ixv. 11. as the name of an idol, and denotes, I think, 
the light confidered as iffuing in troops, and penetrating and per- 
vading all things, and was worfhipped by preparing a table to 
its honour, as the author of plenty.’ 

Old lexicographers have derived ayabos from ayacros, ad- 
mirandus, from ayay Besos, valde divinus, from @ and yale 
pro ynbe, gaudeo, from ayay and Sea, /pecaculum, and from 
ayaaay Seov, Deum amare; but thefe and the like derivations 
we include among thofe rifible abfurdities which our author 
very juftly condemns. 

His explication of the word "J, is, perhaps, equally chi- 
merical. Ged probably means exercitus cali, or turba idolorum. 
However, we can have no reafon to imagine, that the ancients 
confidered light as ifuing in troops. This notion feems to have 
been unknown till it was ftarted in the fchool of Mr. Hutch- 
infon. 

* Avytos, oly, according to our author, is from # neg. and yy 
the earth, q. 4. separated from earth; or rather from aos; a 
thing facred, purity; which is from d@, to venerate, and this 
from the Heb. FI? 10 bebo/d—But what conneétion between 
beholding and venerating ? 

TPEIS, ‘bree, ‘ May not this word, fays Mr. Parkhurft, be 
a corruption of the Heb. psdpy three; the initial yy being 
changed into 7, as ufual, and ‘45 into p, as in the word gpa- 
YEAAIW, from the Latin flagellum.’—What fimilarity between 
7 and zpere? 

* Baad], to burt. It may be derived from obfol. Baew, or 
Baraw tocaff, and san]@ or ¢7]w to burt ;. both which may be 
deduced from jo¢ @ dart, (from eras to go) and obf. +¢]w to fall” 
—Is not this dividing a hair? 

¢ Tupvoss naked. q- Yule wove exXor, having bis limbs alone, i, @. 
uncovered.’—And this diflecting a ftraw ? | 

"AE10¢, worthy, is, he fays, from aye, either as it fignifies 
to ¢fimate, value; or rather as it refers to a pair of fcales, in 
which when the weights on each fide are egua/, they aysor 
bring, or draw down the beam: to a level or horizontal fitua- 
tion.’—Can we believe that the Greeks did not ufe the word 
a&1o¢ till they had invented a pair of feales? 

In this manner we would engage to find an etymology for 
every Greek word, fo that there fhould not be, properly fpeak- 


ing, a primitive in the language. We fhall not, however, at- 
: tempt 
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tempt'to derogate from the merit of this ufeful performance ; 
we would only obferve, that the learned author feems to have 
fought for derivations where there was no occafion ; or perhaps — 
no probability of difcovering the true radical idea. At the fame 
time it is only doing him bare juftice to’ acknowledge that he 
has propofed a great number of ingenious etymological con- 
jetures, and that he has by many examples inconteftibly de- 
monftrated, that the Greek primitives, which virtually include 
the whole language, may be naturally and eafily deduced from 
the Hebrew. ‘ By the Greek primitives being thus throughout 
referred to their Hebrew roots, the relation between thofe two 
languages is clearly fhewn, and this part of his work will both 
prove a recommendation of it to thofe who already underftand 
Hebrew, and incite others to undertake the eafy tafk of ace 
quainting themfelves with the rudiments of that original 
tongue.’ 

Where more fenfes than one are affigned to a word, thefe 
are diftin&ly placed in feveral paragraphs, with the Roman, 
and in fome cafes, with the common, numeral<figures pre- 
fixed ; and every fenfe, which occurs in the New Teftament 
is authorized by citing or referring to the paflage or paflages 
where the word is fo applied. This method, at the fame time 
that it prefents the more advanced fcholar with the evidence on 
which each particular meaning is attributed to every word, 
will, the author prefumes, be alfo found by experience to con- 
duce greatly to the eafe and advantage of the beginner, being 
undoubtedly preferable to that followed by Mintert and others, 
of huddling the various fenfes of a word together, and leaving 
the learner to affign the diftinét meaning of it in a particular 
paflage, ashe can. On the other hand he has avoided a fault, 
into which Stokius is fometimes betrayed by his diligence, 
namely that of multiplying the meanings of words too much by 
divifions and fubdivifions, which tend rather to perplex than 
to inftrué. In deriving the Greek primitives from their He- 
brew criginals, he acknowledges, that he has received con- 
‘fiderable help from Thoma/fin’s Methode d’ etudier, & d? enfeigner 
la Grammaire, F les Langues ; but he frequently diffents from the 
derivations propofed by that writer, and fubftitutes. more pro- 
bable ones in their room. » 

In the explanatory part, befides giving the fentiments of the 
beft commentators and critics, he occafionally recurs to’a 
confiderable number of other writers, particularly ‘Jofephus, 
for illuftrating not only the phrafeology, but likewife the hifto- 
ries and predictions of the New Teftament. This work there- 
fore may be confidered, not only as a Lexicon, but as aCom- 
mentary; and will be eminently ufeful, firft, to all thofe 

who 
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who: may have an inclination to learn the Greek language with- 
out a previous acquaintance with Latin; fecondly, ‘to thofe 
who having formerly acquired fome knowledge of Greek at 
fchool, ‘but having afterwards intermitted fuch: ftadies, are, 
in nvore advanced »life, defirous of confulting ‘or reading the 
evangtlical writers in the original; thirdly, to.the youth of 
our fhools:and ‘univerfities, whowill certainly meet-with many 
things in this, which are not to be found in the common lexi- 
cons; and Jaftly to the younger clergy, who are here not only 
prefented ‘with :a critical explanation of all the words and 
phrafes ‘in ‘the New Tefiament, and with) the illuftration of 
many difficult paflages ; but are alfo;generally referred to. the 
larger expofitions,of fuch writers, both.of our own and other 
countries, ay feem\to have excelled on-the feveral fubjeéts of 


facred -criticifm. 
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Wwe are told by the editor of this IntroduGion that it was ori- 
-ginally' written (wrote) in Latin, by the late,Mr. Walter 
-Goodall, and. préfixed to Fordun’s Scotichronicon ; but that hif- 
tory being in-few hands, and the Effay, containing many parti- 
culars relating tothe antiquities of Scotland, either little known, 
or entirely overlooked by other writers, the editor was induced 
to give it to the public in an Englifh tranflation. 

Mr. Goodall is the fame author who deteéted the forgery 
of ‘the «letters direfted to Bothwell, in. the name of, Mary, 
queen of Scots. ‘This: he did unanfwerably by grammatical 
inveftigations of! particular words ; but the work before us is.a 
proof that Mr. Goodall, as'Mr. Pope faid of Patrick the Dic- 
tionary-writer, was not to be trufted with a whole fentence. 
After treating of the length and breadth. of ,Scoiland,. and the 
names by which it was known to the antients, he attempts to 
prove, ‘that theIerne of the Greeks, and the Hibernia of the 
antient Romans,’ was the fame with Scotland, or that part of 
Britaim fituate beyond the Forth.’ : In confequence of -this pofi- 
tion, Mr. Goodall tells us, that modern: Iveland was .abfolutely 
unknown:to:the antients before ‘the time.of Vefpafian ;, and 
that the:country called Hibernia in thofe ages; was fituated north 
of the Roman ifland, .or beyond the Frith of Forth, He cor- 
roborates this opinion with the words of the geographer Strabo, 

-whofays, that 'the.fartheit navigation from France northward, 
-is faid to be Hibernia ; and: that ‘ the-habitable part of the world © 


is comprehended’ within two boundaries: the fouthern. paral-. 
lel 
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lel, which terminates the cinnamon country; and the northern 
which terminates Hibernia.’ From all this our author contends, 
that Hibernia, being the ultimate boundary of the habitable 
world to the north, it fignifies Scotland ; and that, the defcrip- 
tion can never agree with Ireland. 

The above argument might have had fome weight, had not, 
unfortunately for Mr. Goodall’s fyftem, the antients been mif- 
taken in the very form of Great Britain., We need. but throw 
our eyes upon the old maps to be convinced of. this, for we 
there fee that Scotland is mifplaced, and is laid down as ftretch- 
ing eaftward, inftead of northward, by which the northermoft 
part of Ireland reaches as far northward as the northern ex- 
tremity of Scotland, This entirely deftroys Mr. Goodall’s -hy- 
pothefis, ‘ that the ancients confidered Britain as divided im ¢ 
two iflands, viz. Britannia and Hibernia; the former of w 
extended to the Frith of Forth, and the latter commenced from 
it? His miftake might be evinced from many other argue 
ments, and, indeed, from the plain principles of common 
fenfe ; but the reader, we hope, is not to expe that we will 
enter the lifts with national enthufiafm. It is fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that Strabo himfelf {peaks only by hearfay; and that 
even Ptolemy was miftaken as to the fituation of Scotland, 
which Mr. Goodall feems to admit. ; 

Mr. Goodall is very fond of fuppofing the Scots to be the firft 
inhabitants of Britain. ‘ Thofe, fays he, who inveftigate the rife 
and progrefs of ancient nations, think they have fufficiently af- 
certained the truth, if they only relate what is probable: but if, 
proceeding farther, they can fupport their opinions with plaufible 
arguments, it is acknowledged by all candid judges, that they 
have amply difcharged their duty. Thofe who derive the origin 
of the Britons from the Trojans, of the Scots from Egypt, and 
of the Piéts from Scythia, certainly relate very improbable 
fiions. For it will appear reafonable to any one, who con- 
fiders the fituation of the ifland of Britain, that it muft have 
been firft occupied by colonies from the adjacent country of 
Gaul. That the Britons are actually derived thence, after. 
various accounts of their origin have in vain been. delivered, ‘is 
now regarded by our neighbours as certain: as is likewife the 
opinion, that the Piéts were not of a different extraction, but 
were unconquered Britons, who, becaufe they retained the an- 
cient cuftom of painting their bodies, now difufed by thofe 
who were fubje& to the Roman yoke, began to be diftinguifhed 
by the Romans under a fuitable appellation,. And notwith- 
ftanding what Bede and others have related to the contrary, 
thefe facts are generally now embraced by the learned. Had 
they deduced the Scots alfo from Gallic extraétion, they would 
| have 
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have maintained a more probable opinion. Indeed, that they 
were not intirely of the fame nation with the Britons and Piéts 
would appear hence, that, as Gildas fays, their manners were 
different. Had not this been the cafe, the Romans would have 
comprehended them under the name of the Pi&s. But it is 
objected, that their common language fhews them not to be 
of different origin ; or, at leaft, that the greateft part of the 
primitive words is founded the fame by both nations. But you 
will fay, that the Frerich, Italians, and Spaniards are alfo not 
originally different people, neither the Romans diftiné from 
the Greeks. Czfar, Strabo, and Ammianus Marcellinus, who 
knew beft, fay, that the people of Aquitain.in Gaul, the Cel- 
‘tz, and the Belgz, differed from each other in their language, 
cuftoms, and laws. I fhould imagine, that the Britons were 
defcended from the Belge, and the Scots from the Celtz. 
Concerning the former, Cafar fpeaks thus : 

‘* The maritime part was occupied by thofe who had paffed 
over from Belgium for the fake of war and plunder: moft 
of the towns were named after thofe which had formerly been 
the refidence of their invaders: the buildings refembled thofe 
of Gaul.” Hence alfo fprung the cuftom of painting their 
bodies ; for, in Propertius II. xv. 25 and 30. the Belgic co. 
Jour is the fame with the Britith: and what Virgil calls the 
Belgic chariot, is named the Britifh by Propertius, II. i. 36. 
The Scots call their language the Gallic, and with great juf- 
tice, as Edward Lhuyd has obferved. Lifcus held the chief 
magiftracy, which the people of Autun, fays Cefar, call Ver- 

obretiis, who is created annually, and has the power of life 
and death. In the language of the Scots, that word literally 
fignifies a perfon who judges. Vercingetorix, the name of the 
general of the Arverni, fignifies, among the Scots, a man 
who is the leader of an expedition. Vergafillannus, the name 
of another commander of the Arverni, denctes a ftandard- 
bearer in the language of the Scots. Edward Lhuyd produces 
more examples, which thofe who are curious may confult. 

‘ What time the Scots firft arrived in Britain, is uncertain ; 
however, it is probable they were the firft inhabitants, becaufe 
they adopted the ancient name of the ifland for-their own, call- 
ing their country Albin, and themfelves Albniach, from Al- 
bion ; which fcarcely would have happened, had they fuc- 
ceeded any other inhabitants in the ifland, after that name had 
been abolifhed. And by this name were they known alfo to 
foreign nations, as we learn from Hieronymus, ‘who calls Pe- 
lagius an Albin Dog; and he affirms of the adjacent Britons, 
that they were the offspring of the Scots, as in another place 


he fays, they were loaded with the pulfe, or water-gruel of the 
Scots. 
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Scots. Profper, Bede, and others, ca!l Pelagius a Briton, per- 
haps from the general name of the whole ifland. But the moft 
credible teftimony is that of Hieronymus, with whom Pelagius 
was acquainted. Antonius Pagi remarks, that when Hierony- 
mus calls Pelagius an Albin Dog, he alludes to the Scotch 
dogs, which were famous over the world, of which Symma- 
chus in epift. ii. 77, Pelagius, therefore, was of ‘the Scots in 
the ifland of Albio, or Albion ; for no body as yet had dreamt 
that there were Scots in any other country. And this fingle 
teftimony is fufficient to overthrow all the arguments of the 
Englifh and Irith againft the antiquity of the Scots in Britain. 
It would appear, then, that the Scots came from fome part of | 
Gaul, perhaps the Celtic; and while as yet they were follow- 
ing their fcattered herds and flocks, fome ftrangers came over 
from Belgium, who, taking poffeffion of the neareft places, 
drove them gradually towards the north: and that, afterwards, 
the Romans fhut them up in the weft part of the country, 
which they now poflefs, while fome of them made for Ireland 
and the weftern ifles. For, that Ireland did not give colonies 
to Britain, but received them from it, feems clear from the 
very fituation of the iflands. Befides, Edward Lhuyd attefts, 
that there are fome remains of the language of Scots in the 
names of mountains and rivers, and that fome of it is ftill pre- - 
ferved even in common difcourfe in England and Wales ; of 
the ufe, or fignification of which, the Britons can give no in- 
formation: and of this he produces many examples. Whence 
he concludes, that, when thefe names were impofed, the Hi- 
bernians pofleffed thofe countries. And that fuch a tradition 
is prevalent among the ancient Britons in Wales, both in the 
fouth and north parts, the fame author informs in his late ad- 
ditions to Camden’s Britannia. ‘* I have obferved, fays he, 
the inhabitants of thofe mountains call any champaign country 
Hendrew, which fignifies an ancient habitation ; and it is cure 
rent among them, as well as the inhabitants of the mountain- 
ous parts of Brecknock and Radnor, that the Hibernians an- 
ciently poffeffed thefe countries; which I thought worthy of- 
remarking, as it can hardly be imagined, that the inhabitants 
of the fouthern part of Wales could be informed of this by the 
people of Brecknock and Radnor, or thefe, on the other hand, 
by the former; fince they are feparated from all mutual com- 
merce by a country extending almoft eighty thoufand paces.” 
If we attentively confider all thefe circumftances, we fhail find, 
that they afford more certain evidence of the defcent and an- 
tiquity of the Scots; than the’ Romans were able to produce 
for the origin of their own’ Quirites, 


Vor. XXVIII. Auguf, 1769. ~ iH © Uther, 
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~ © Ufher, however, infiits, ‘* it was well remarked by the 
learned Camden, that, if every hiftory and record had been 
loft, and no author had tranfmitted to us that the true Scots 
were defcended of the Hibernians (the Irifh), the very identity 
of their language would eafily confirm it, and even fooner than 
the authority of the graveft hiftorians.” He afterwards pro- 
duces fome paflages to the fame purpofe, from John Major. 
But, with deference to Ufher, this obfervation very little re- 
commends his own doétrine, or that of Camden, or Major. 
For, what fort of argument is this; the Scots and Irifh ufe 
one fort of language, therefore the Scots are defcended from 
the Irifh ? Why fhould we not rather fay, that the Irifh are 
defcended from the Scots, when the fituation of the two coun- 
tries authorizes that opinion? and when the name of Hibernia 
denotes Scotland among the more ancient writers, and was 
not given to Ireland till much later, and that too with impro- 
priety, to which either not the fmalleft regard was paid in for- 
mer times, or it was confidered, I believe, ominoufly, as a 
part of Britain beyond the Forth. Nothing more can be con- 
cluded from the refemblance of their language, than that both 
the nations were defcended from the fame ftock, however that 
happened. ‘The argument of John Major feems to be ma- 
naged the beft, as he adduces the teftimony of Bede and 
others, But the teftimony of Bede is fupported by no autho- 
rity ; and what he relates of the origin of the Scots and Piés, 
favours of old women’s tales. Almoft all the Englith, after 
Camden, allow, that the account which he has given of the 
origin of the Piéts is erroneous; nor feems there to be any 
more truth in what he has reiated of the Scots. ‘That thefe 
were the moft antient inhabitants of Britain feems probable 
from the reafons above-mentioned.’ 

In all this paflage, Mr. Goodall advances nothing but what 
has materially been admitted by the beft antiquaries; tho’, we 
think, that even they proceed too much upon verbal criticifin. 
If we allow what is undoubted, that the Celtic was the radical 
language of the greateft part of Europe, it muft naturally follow, 
that the people of Europe, even after they were divided into fepa- 
rate nations, muft retain in their language (whatever modifi- 
cations it might receive otherwife) many Celtic words ; and 
that they form the ground-work of the Welch and Irifh, and 
the tongues that are fpoken on the continent to this day. As- 
to the Scots, flying parties of them very poflibly might refort 
to the northern parts of Great Britain, long before the zra 
that is affigned for their fettlement there; but nothing in the 
above quotation fhakes the credit of Bede, or the more mo- 
dern antiquaries, who. are fatisfied with a moderate fyftem. 
In 
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In fhort, though archbifhop Uther, and others after him, have 
certainly been miftaken, when they fay, that no writer who 
lived within a thoufand years after Chrift, ever meant Scotland 
but Ireland, when they {poke of Albania ; yet that is not fuf- 
ficient to eftablifh Mr. Goodall’s plea, that the Scots were the 
firft inhabitants of Albania, or Albin, and gave it its name. 
The learned prelate is equally miftaken in thinking that the 
true Scots defcended from the Irifh, on account of the refem- 
blance of language. This controverfy puts us in mind of Aus 
guftus Cefar’s feeing a Dacian flave fo exceflively like himfelf, 
that he fent a courtier to enquire of the flave, whether his 
mother had ever been at Rome: No, anfwered the fellow, dur my 
Sather bas. 'The probability of the Irith receiving their lan« 
guage and manners from the Scotch, is much ftronger than 
that the Scots fhould receive them from the former. 

Mr. Goodall next treats of the walls and fortifications which 
the Romans made againft the Scots and Piéts. We can find 
nothing that he has faid new on this head. He agrees with 
Mr. Horfley, that the wall of Severus was the ufual boundary 
of the Roman province towards the north ; but he is very an- 
gry with him when he fays, that the reafon why the Romans 
did not take poffeflion of the whole ifland, is, becaufe the 
northern parts were of no value. If he means any thing by 
this difquifition, it is, that the Scots poffeffed all the northern 
parts of the ifland to the wall of Severus. 

Mr. Goodall then proceeds to the origin of the Piés, the 
catalogue of their kings, and the bounds of their kingdom. 
Here this author, we think, very jufily animadverts upon the 
modern opinion that fome writers have adopted, as if the Pits 
had been really Saxons. He is, but we ‘think with lefs reafon, 
offended with Mr. Innes for making the Picts the anceftors of 
the prefent inhabitants of Scotland. ‘ I believe, fays he, 
Innes will reap very little honour from his obfervation, in im- 
potently endeavouring on fuch weak, uncertain, and falfe ar- 
guments to raife the antiquity of the Pi&s, and diminith 
that of the Scots. It is certain, that the Roman writers do 
not mention the Piéts as inhabitants of Britain, either earlier 
or oftener than the Scots. What then is the foundation for all 
this prejudice?” We are at a lofs to account for the prejudice 
that could accrue to the Scots in fuppofing them to be defcend- 
ed from the Piéts, efpecially as Mr. Goodall himfelf admits that 
the Pictifh race is ftill intermixed with the Scotch. 

Our author next falls foul of Innes for the catalogue of 
forty Piéifh kings, which he has exhibited. ‘ Bede, fays 
he, who lived in the borders of the Pictifh dominions, fays, 
in treating of the fucceffion of their kings, that ** where the 
H 2.7 cafe 
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cafe was doubtful, they chofe a prince who was defcended 
of their kings by the female line, rather than the male:” 
which cuftom, he fays, ftill continued among them in hig 
time. A doubrful cafe, I imagine, moftly happened when 
there was a conteft between the direét and collateral lines ; as 
for inftance, if a king at his death fhould leave fon, or a grand- 
fon born of his daughter, the Pi&s preferred fuch iffue to the 
brother of the deceafed king, his fon, or grandfon; or, in the 
dire& line of fucceflion, they held a grandfon, born perhaps 
of a daughter, more eligible than a great grandfon begotten 
of a fon, efpecially if he wasolder. ‘This, however, feems not 
to have been the practice of the Anglo-Saxons, among whom, 
if I miftake not, at that time, the fons or defeendants of daugh- 
ters were excluded from the fucceflion, as in France. But 
whatever might have been the cuftom in doubtful cafes, which 
feldom happen, yet where there was no dubiety, it is certain 
from the words of Bede, and even independently of his autho- 
rity, that the fons or grandfons of the deceafed kings fucceeded 
to the throne among the Piéts, the fame way as in the other 
nations around’ them. But in the catalogue or chronicle of 
Innes this is not the cafe: there, not only the names of the 
kings, but alfo of their fathers, are generally given ; the latter 
of whom, it appears, never reigned; for none of their names 
is to be found in the lift of the kings. For example, Brudeus 
the fon of Meilochon is faid to have reigned thirty years ; but 
no mention is made that Meilochon ever reigned. Then Gart- 
naich the fon of Domelch reigned twelve years ; but the name 
of Domelch is not among thofe of the kings; and fo of others. 
Had Innes attended to this, he certainly would not have dif- 
puted, from that chronicle, the lineal fucceflion of the kings 
from father to fon. The catalogue of the Piétith kings, which 
Fordun produces in the hiftory of Scctland, is refuted by the 
fame arguments, as of no authenticity. But fince he has de- 
livered it fimply in the form he received it, without any often- 
tation or fallacy, he deferves the lefs reprehenfion.,’ 

This is ftrange argumentation. Can we difpute that George 
III. is the fon of Frederic prince of Wales, eldeft fon of George 
II. though Frederic’s name is not in the catalogue of our kings ? 
Mr. Goodall, we think not very fairly, has condemned by the 
lump, the catalogue of Pidtifh kings given by Innes, without 
taking notice that it refts upon very ftrong evidences, which 
were candidly communicated by Mr. Innes to the public. 
Fordun gives us a catalogue of Pictifh kings*. The feries of 
Pidiith kings, exclufive of that given by Fordun, is from the 





* See Ianes’s Critical Effay, vol. i. p. 104. 
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regifter of St. Andrew’s ; and it was communicated to Mr. Innes 
by Sir Robert Sibbal’, a noted Scotch antiquary. Mr, Goodall, 
therefore, ought to have difproved the authenticy of that re- 
gifter before he had difcredited the hiftory of the Pié&ts; but 
that has never been attempted. 

Mr. Goodall, has endeavoured to prove the reality of ' 
the league between the ancient Scots and Charlemagne ; 
and in this, he has fucceeded better than in any other 
part of his work. His 12th chapter is employed in confuting 
thofe who write that the Englith poffefled Lothian and Edin-— 
burgh. Our author here attacks one of the few hiftories of 
Scotland, which were written before the deftruétion of the 
Scottifh monuments by Edward I. in 1296, ‘This he does in 
a manner that is deftruétive of all hiftorical evidence. He 
feems, indeed, to admit that in the reign of Indulphus, about 
the yeat 954, the Scots got poffeflion of the town of Eden, 
that is, Edinburgh ; but, contrary to all the evidence of “hif- 
tory, he fuppofes it to have been evacuated by the Pi&ts and 
Danes, and not by the Anglo-Saxons; though nothing can be 
more certain than that the latter, before the reign of Indul- 
phus were in pofleffion of Lothian, and confequently of 
Edinburgh. He imagines, however, that the Eden there men- 
tioned is rather fome town on the river Eden in Cumberland, 
Such imaginations are endlefs ; they are no better than wind- 
mills of the fancy, and therefore we fhall not pretend to com-— 
bat them. 

The 13th chapter treats of the town of Alcluith, and the 
kingdom of Sratcludwal, otherwife called Stratclud or Areclut. 
No fa& can be better afcertained than that the town of Al- 
cluith is now the town of Dumbarton ; but our author contends 
that it is Carlifle, We fhall not affront our reader’s underftand- 
ing by repeating the arguments Mr. Goodall brings in’fupport 
of his opinion, and which are equally applicable to the moft 
undeniable faéts in other hiftories as well as that of Scotland. 
He even contradiéts Richard prior of Hexham, who fays, as 
an eye witnefs, that ‘ the Piéts made part of king David’s army, 
A. D. 1137, at the battle of the Standard; and calls them nine 
different times by their own proper name of Piés.’? Mr. Good- 
all’s arguments to difprove the prior’s pregnant teftimony are 
curious. 

‘ Thomas Innes, fays he, and W. Guthrie, imagine that 
the Piés poffeffed the Cumbrian or Stratclud kingdom for- 
merly, and refided there, under the name of Piés, even in the 
twelfth century; and that this was not the only kingdonr of 
the Pigs, for that there was another in.Murray. ‘They at- 
tempt to prove the exiftence of the firft from Richard Prior of 
H 3 Hex- 
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Hexham, who affirms, that the Pi&ts, commonly called Gal- 
veienfes, conftituted a part of the army of king David I. at what 
he calls the battle of The Standard. They carefully inform us 
that the Prior faw them with his own eyes, and therefore could 
not be deceived: as if the people of Galloway, forfooth, in the 
twelth century, had retained the cuftom of the antient Pics in 
painting their bodies. They appear to credit this faét, upon 
the mere fuppofition that Richard could certainly know, by his 
fight, whether they were Scots or Picts.” Such reafoning needs 
no comment. 

We fhall now take our leave of this very paradoxical per- 
formance, which is a frefh proof how dangerous a little learning 
is to a man who knows not how to apply it, and perverts it 
to. fupport a fabulous favourite fyftem. 





IV. Travels of a Philofopher: or, Observations on the Manners and 
Arts of various Nations in Africa and Afia. Tranflated from 
the French of M. le Poivre, /ate Envey to the King of Cochin- 
China, and now Intendant of the Ifles of Bourbon and Mauri- 
tius, 8vo. Pr. 2s. 6d. fewed. Becket and De Hondt. 


TH E author of thefe Travels, Monf. le Poivre, we are told, 


was prefident of the Royal Society of Agriculture at Lyons, 
and they were read before that board in 1764 and1765, but 
not printed till 1768. 

Whether Mr. le Poivre agtually vifited the almoft boundlefs 
and more than inhofpitable traéts which he defcribes, we thall not 
pretend to difpute; but, as his tranflator fays, ‘ his obfervations 
are f{triking and judicious ; his fentiments philanthropical and 
benevolent.—The genuine happinefs of every nation muft de- 
pend on agriculture, and agriculture muft ever be influenced 
by eftablifhed laws and modes of government: nature indul- 
gently fmiles on the labour of a free- born people, but flrinks 
with horror from the tyrant and the flave.’ 

It is certainly for the dignity of human nature that this doc- 
trine fhould be true, and yet experience we are afraid telfS us, 
that it is not invariably fo, We know of no greater flaves than 
the Paraguayans, and no greater tyrants than the Jefuits men- 
tioned in our Jaft Review *; and yet it is certain that thofe 
flaves under their tyrants brought their country to amazing 
fertility by praGifing the arts of agriculture. 

Our author very fenfibly obferves, that the criterion which 
befl marks the internal flate of a nation to a traveller is to ob- 
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ferve the public markets and the face of the country; and he 
thinks that ‘ in every country, agriculture depends abfolutely 
on the laws, the manners, and even on the eftablifhed pre- 
judices of the refpe&tive inhabitants.’ We fhail eafily pardona 
native of France, where property is very precarious, for faying 
that agriculture abfolutely depends upon the laws ; but we be- 
lieve that Great Britain, which, though not the moft favoured 
by nature, is certainly the moft plentiful and peft cultivated 
country in the world, muft at this day have been a miferable 
foil compared to what it is, had the legiflature laid down rules 
for agriculture, and defcribed the modes of its improvement. 
Nature and experience have fupplied that, and the fecurity 
which every man has in his own property has carried it into 
practice. 

' Monf. le Poivre reprefents Africa, formerly the garden of the 
world, and the paradife of its inhabitants, as in a moft wretched 
{tate at prefent with regard to agriculture. The inhabitants 
of the iflands and weftern diftri&s have fo poor an eftimation 
of themfelves as to fell one another, and never employ a thought 
on the cultivation of their lands. We are told that ‘ the 
negroes, who inhabit the environs of the European colonies, 
give fomewhat more attention to agriculture than the others ;” 
but upon the whole, he thinks it is very defpicable ; and that 
they have learned all they know of it, from the Europeans 
fettled among them. The reft of Africa till the traveller comes 
to the Cape of Good-Hope is uncultivated, and almoft un- 
peopled. ‘ The country and its few inhabitants feem'to be 
jiruck with one common curfe,’ 

Our author reprefents the country in the vicinity of . the. 
Cape of Good-Hope, though it is expofed the greateft part of 
the year to violent hurricanes, as a garden of Eden; and he 
gives the chief honour of rendering it fo to his own country- 
men, who were banifhed by the revocation of the edi& of 
Nantes.. | 

‘ They have, fays he, enriched this adopted mother by 
their induftry ; they have there founded confiderable colonies, 
fome of which bear the name of that unhappy country which 
denied them the ufe of water and of fire, the remembrance of 
which however they ftill fondly cherifh. 

‘ The colony of Little Rochelle furpaffes all the reft, by the 
induftry of the colonifts, and the fertility of the lands which 
belong to it. The paftures are there compofed of a variety of 
grafles, natives of the country, together with feveral different 
ipecies of herbage, which compofe our artificial meadows in 
Europe, fuch as trefoil, lucerne, and faintfoin, ‘The exotic 


plants, the feeds of which have been imported by the Dutch, 
H 4 flourifh 
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flourifh there as the natural produétions of the country. ‘Thofe. 
feeds are fown by an operation of the plough. they cut the 
grais only the firft year; the fecond they open the meadows te 
cattle, which live there at difcretion, without any other atten-— 
tion than that of colleéting them together every evening into 

a park | inclofed with ftrong and high pallifades, to fecure them 
againft the lions and tigers, with which this country abounds. 

‘ Some of thefe enclofures are watered only by the rains, al- 
though they generally endeavour to choofe them in the neigh- 
bournood of fome brook, where they dig commodious watering 
places. In all thefe pafturages, they have an eye to groves of 
trees, where the herds and flocks may find fhelter againft the 
intenfe heat of the fun; particularly in January, February, and 
March, which in this part of the world are the moft fultry 
months in the year. 

‘ The arable land is here laboured as in Enrope, fometimes 
by horfes, but oftener by oxen: the Dutch of this colony have 
by their induftry corrected the natural fluggifhnefs of thefe lat- 
ter animals, by exercifing them while young in a brifk pace ; 
in confequence of which I have feen, at the Cape, carriages, 
drawn by teams of ten or a dozen yoke of oxen, go as expedi- 
tioufly as if drawn by horfes. 

‘ The grains commonly fown at the Cape, are wheat, tur- 
key corn, and rice; thefe generally produce an increafe of fifty- 
fold. ‘They cultivate a variety of different kinds of pulfe, fuch 
as peafe, common beans, and French beans. ‘This pulfe 
makes a refrefhing provifion to the fhips touching at the Cape, 
going or returning to India, 

‘ A particular {pecies of this pulfe is much in requeft in In- 
dia, to which they export a confiderable quantity: it is there 
known by the name of Cape Peafe: it is a kind of French bean 
which requires no prop; its grain is of the form of that bean, 
but larger and flatter; it taftes like our green peafe, and pre- 
ferves its frefhnefs for along time. I have this year attempted 
the culture of this plant, which promifes fuccefs. The climate 
at the Cape fcems to demand from the cultivator an attention 
which appears not fo neceflary in this country, and which would 
even perhaps be prejudicial to the produétions of our lands,’— 

‘ It is by this induitry alone that the Dutch have rendered 
this colony not only the granary of all their fetilements in 
the Eait-Indies, but the moft commodious place for veffels to 
touch at for refrefhments and provifions of all kinds. 

‘ When the Dutch hegan to form. their vineyards, they en 
deavoured to procure plants from thofe cantons which, enjoyed 
the greateft reputation for their vines; but after many truit- 
lefs attempts to produce, at the extremity of Africa, the 
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wines of Burgundy and Champagne, they applied to rearing: 
the plants tranfported from Spain, the Canaries, and the 
Levant, where the climate is more analagous to the Cape.’ 
At prefent the plants which are cultivated moft fuccefsfally, 
are thofe of the Mufcadel kind: the red Mufcadel particularly, 
which they rear in a finall diftri& called Conftance, produces 
moft delicious wine; the Dutch Eaft-India Company always: 
fecure this vintage, which they fend in prefents to the’ fove- 
reigns of Europe.’ 

Taking our leave of this enchanting fpot, we attend’ our 
author to the Ifle of Madagafcar, great part of which he're- 
prefents as being very fertile, but the inhabitants, many of 
whom are Portuguefe, Dutch, French, and other Buropeans, 
were they to cultivate it, could have no vent for their produc- 
tions. ‘ There cannot be a doubt, continues he, but if our 
[the French] India Company, who alone are in poffeffion of 
the trade with the natives of this ifland, would give proper 
encouragement to agriculture, it would in a fhort time make a 
rapid progrefs.—Our iflands of Bourbon and France would’ 
here always find a certain refource againft thofe dearths which 
too frequently diftrefs the latter of thefe iflands, Our fqua- 
drons bound for India, who put into the [fle of France for re~ 
frefhments, would there always find abundance of provifions 
brought from Madagafcar, and of confequence would not be: 
fubjeéted to the neceffity of lofing their time at the Cape, or 
at Batavia, begging refrefhments from the Dutch, whilft the 
enemies of France, as happened in the late war, are conquer- 
ing their fettlements, and deftroying their trade.’ 

Monf. le Poivre fpeaks of the Ifle of Bourbon as being in a 
flourifhing ftate of agriculture, and defcribes the cultivation of 
the coffee-tree, which chiefly employs the inhabitants. Tho’ 
the Ifle of France, which belongs, as well as that of Bourbon, — 
to the French, enjoys two excellent harbours, and is very pro- 
per for cultivation, yet its volatile French inhabitants * have. 
wandered inceflantly from prejeé& to project, attempting the 
culture of almoft every fpecies of plants, without properly 
profeeuting'any one of them ;’ ‘had they endeavoured firft to 
fecure bread, the ifland would at this time have been flourifh- 
ing ; but at prefent, fays our author, the harvefts often fails, 
and fcarcity is here almoft perpetually felt.’ Speaking of the 
coaft of Coromandel, Monf. ‘le Poivre gives us a true, but 
moft frightful defcription of the Mogul government ; yet, he 
fays, that fortunately for thofe barbarian conquerors, the na- 
tives are inviolably attached to their antient manners, and ap- 
ply themfelves inceflantly to agriculture from inclination and 
religion. They defpife and pity the mafter whom ‘they obey, 
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and cultivate the fields of their anceftors with the fame ar- 
- dour as if they were the proprietors.’ This is a frefh proof 
that agriculture may thrive under defpotifm. . Their induf- 
try, though the foil is light, dry, and fandy, raifes two crops 
every year. We fhall here tranfcribe, for the benefit of the 
Englifh hufbandman, who, in certain fituations, may avail 
himfelf of the like operation, the machine of the Indians for 
watering rice-grounds. 

‘ If the grounds they propofe watering, have neither rivulet 
nor fountain fufficiently abundant, they dig a pit-well, on the 
brink of which they raife a pillar of near the fame height as the 
depth of the well, At the fummit of this pillar, which is 
forked, is an iron bar, which croffing both divifions horizon- 
tally, fupports a kind of fee-faw, to one end of which a ladder 
is fufpended ; the other end of this fee-faw projects from the 
top of the pillar about three feet, having a long pole faftened 
to it in a pofition parallel with the pillar, at which hangs a 
large bucket of wood or copper: by the fide of this machine is . 
a large refervoir, built with bricks and clofely cemented, ele- 
vated above the leve] of the grounds they propofe to water ; 
the opening whence the waters are difcharged being on that 
fide which fronts the field. Every thing being thus difpofed, 
a man afcends to the top of the column, by the ladder fixed 
to the fee-faw: as foon as he has reached the top, another 
man, ftationed by the fide of the refervoir, plunges the bucket, 
which is fufpended by the pole, into the well; upon which he 
at the top defcends the ladder, and bringing thereby the bucket 
full of water to a level with the refervoir, the other there 
empties it. As foon as the refervcir is full, they open a kind 
of fluice; the inundation begins, and is kept conitantly flow- 
ing by the operations of thefe two men, who fometimes are 
thus employed whole days, the one afcending and de(cending, 
the other throwing the bucket into the well, anc emptying 
it when full.’ 

We are next entertained with other curious particulars of 
Indian agriculture, and particularly that the well-known liquor 
called arrack is the juice of the cocoa-tree diftilled. We fhall 
not pretend to follow our author to the kingdom of Siam, 
which he defcribes as being a terreftrial paradife, and yet the 
inhabitants, as the moft wretched people in the world, through 
the defpotifm of their king and grandees. ‘ The environs of the 
capital are cultivated ; the lands belonging to the king, thofe 
of the princes, the minifters, and principal officers, difplay 
the amazing fertility of the country, producing, as I have 
been affured, an increafe of two hundred fold.’ Monf. Poivre 
proceeds then to the peniniula of Malacca, where he fays, the 
antient 
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antient feudal law, of Europe prevail, with the laws, manners, 
cuftoms, and the prejudices of the antient inhabitants of the 
north of Europe. He gives a frightful account of the fero- 
city of the prefent Malays, for fo the.natives are called ; but 
imagination itfelf cannot form a richer, more luxuriant, or 
more delightful {cene, than he defcribes their country to be. 

The author begins the fecond part of thefe Travels with the 
origin of the kingdom of Ponthiamos, which he fays was owing 
to the induftry and good fenfe of a Chinefe merchant who here 
formed a free and a flourifhing colony. He was fucceeded by 
his fon whom his neighbours itile king, a title which he de- 
fpifes, and prefers to it that of being the friend of mankind, 
We are not at all difpofed either to quote or to queftion the 
defcription given by our author of the Chinefe nation and their 
agriculture. He dwells upon both with fuch raptures as 
plainly fhews his enthufiafm for that favourite art; and he 
concludes his Travels with fome fenfible and pathetic addreffes 
to the public in its favour. 

Upon the whole, a man of landed property in England, and 
farmers of every kind, may find benefit as well as enter- 
tainment from this publication; but we muft rely, in a great 
meafure, upon the author’s veracity for the reality of his ac- 
counts. He is certainly deeply prepoffeffed in favour of agri- 
culture, which may .raife a fufpicion of his narrative, in fome 
paffages, bordering upon romance ; and if he was an eye-wit- 
nefs to all he defcribes, he certainly was the moft induftrious 
adventurer and extenfive traveller that ever exified. 








V. Obj/ervations on the Correfpondence between Poetry and Mufie. 
By the Author of an Enquiry into the Beauties of Painting. $vo. 
Pr, 3s. Dodfley. 


g > H E defign of thofe obfervations is to prove the conneétion 

of meafure and proportion in the fucceflion of founds, 
with the beauty of order in the difpofition of vifible objeéts, 
and the powerful effets of arrangement in the fucceffion.of 
our ideas. Readers of delicate feelings, and exquifite fenfibi- 
lity, will find great pleafure in our author’s difquifition, Thofe, 
(and they are the bulk of mankind) whofe conceptions are more 
grofs, will difregard it ; and many of the literati may poffibly 
think that the obfervations themfelves are not new, or of very , 
{mall importance to true knowledge. ' 

With regard to the latter divifion, they ought to remember 
that the fpeculations of the antient Greek and Roman _philo- 
fophers, though not applicable to the common purpofes of 

life, 
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life, do immortal honour to learning. A man, let him 
have the feeds of virtue ever fo ftrongly implanted in his breaft, 
muft venerate the writings of Plato, even though they may 
not make him more virtuous. The felf-taught orator muft be 
charmed with the obfervations of Cicero and Quintilian upon 
eloquence, though they do not contribute to make him fpeak 
better; and the fame is the cafe with all the other arts and 
fciences. 

As to the novelty of Mr. Webb’s obfervations, we think, that 
fome of them are original ; and if they were not, it would be 
eftablifhing a dangerous doétrine in literature, not to admit the 
order and difpofition of fubjets, already handled, to have merit. 

Our author thinks, that it it is dificult to form a clear idea 
of any natural relation between found and fentiment. He 
reje&ts the fuppofition, that the influence of found on paffion 
may arife from the habit of affociating certain ideas with cer- 
tain founds. ‘ I have, fays he, obferved a child to cry 
violently on hearing the found of a trumpet, who, fome mi- 
nutes after, hath fallen afleep to the foft notes of alute.? This 
is poffible, and that very child, it is likely, would have cried on 
hearing the barking of a dog, and flept at the drone of a bag- 
pipe. We think that our author’s terms are not precife in this 
inftance ; any woi/e, as well as the found of a trumpet, generally 
makes a child cry, and the ceffation or lowering of that noife 
naturally makes him fleep. As to the fomniferous operation of 
the mufical notes upon a child, they muft ftand or fall by 
the evidence of the faé&. We have heard of grown perfons 
who could not enjoy a comfortable nap till they were carried 
to their own pew in the church, where the parfon ufed to 
preach them afleep. : 

Mr. Webb takes it for granted, that we have no dire&, or 
immediate knowledge of the mechanical operations of the paf- 
fions ; and that there is juft reafon to prefume, that, according to 
their feveral natures, they produce certain proper and diftinétive 
motions in the moft refined and fubtle parts of the human body’. 
Without enquiring what thofe parts are, he thinks it fufficient for 
his purpofe to have, it admitted, that fome fuch parts muft exift 
in the human machine ; and therefore he adopts the received 
opinion, by afligning the funétions in queftion to the nerves 
and fpirits. ‘ We are then, continues he, to take it for grant- 
ed, that the mind, under particular affections, excites certain 
vibrations in the nerves, and impreffes certain movements on 
the animal {pirits.’ 

We have fome exceptions to this poftulatum. We think, 
that the terms on which it is laid down are converfible ; and 


that the nerves and animal fpirits-affe& the mind, and throw . 
6... ‘ it 
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it under particular affections. ‘To prove this, we may appeal 
to common experience. A man goes to bed with a 

tone of nerves and fpirits; he fleeps found, but when he 
awakes, he finds the former agitated, and the latter deprefied 
and flurried.—This cannot be owing to the mind or its affec- 
tions. —To what then are we to afcribe it ?—-Why, while the 
man was afleep the wind chopt into the eaft; and the confe- 
quence is, that his nerves and animal fpirits affe&t his mind. 
This inftance, however, does not preclude the truth of our 
author’s obfervation ; we only deny its univerfality; for we 
admit that the mind, in its turn, may operate as he de- 
{cribes. 

We have no objection therefore to the inferences our author. 
draws from his pottulatum. ‘ I fhall fuppofe, fays he, that it 
is inthe nature of muficto excite ficnilar vibrations, to com- 
municate fimilar movements to the nerves and fpirits, - For, 
if mufic owes its being to motion, and, if paffion cannot well 
be conceived to exift without it, we have a right to conclude, 
that the agreement of mufic with paffion can have no other 
origin than a coincidence of movements. 

‘ When, therefore, mufical founds produce in us the fame 
fenfations which accompany the impreffions of any one par- 
ticular paffion, then the mufic is faid to be in unifon with 
that paffion; and the mind muft, from a fimilitude ‘in_ their 
effeéts, have a lively feeling of an affinity in their operations. 

¢ In my Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry, I have obferved. 

‘ That, in mufic, we are sranjported by fudden tranfitions, 
by an impetuous reiteration of impreffions. 

‘ That we are delighted by a placid fucceflion of lengthened 
tones, which dwell on the fenfe, and infinuate themfelves into 
our inmoft feelings. 

« That a growth or climax in founds exalts and dilates the 
fpirits, and is therefore a conftant fource of the /ublime. : 

‘ If an afcent of notes be in accord with the fublime, then 
their defcent muft be in unifon with thofe paffions which d- 
prefs the fpirits. 

‘ All mufical impreffions, which have any correfpondenee 
with the paffions, may, I think, be reduced under one or other 
of thefe four claffes. 

‘ If they agitate the nerves with violence, the fpirits are 
hurried into the movements of anger, courage, indignation, 
and the like. 

‘ The more gentle and placid vibrations fhall bein unifon 
with love, friendfhip, and benevolence. 

‘ If the fpirits are exaited or dilated, they rife: into accord 
with pride, glory, and pa se 

‘If 
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‘ If the nerves are relaxed, the fpirits fubfide into the lan- 
guid movements of forrow. 

* From thefe obfervations it is evident, that mufic cannot, 
of itfelf, fpecify any particular paffion, fince the movements 
of every clafs muft be in accord with all the paffions of that 
clafs.—For inftance, the tender and melting tones, which 
may be expreffive of the paffion of love, will be equally in 
unifon with the collateral feelings of benevolence, friendfhip, 
and pity; and fo on through the other claffes. 

‘ On hearing an overture by Iomelli, or a concerto by Ge- 
miniani, we are, in turn, tranfported, exalted, delighted; the 
impetuous, the fublime, the tender, take poffeffion of the 
fenfe at the will of the compofer. In thefe moments, it muft 
be confefied, we have no determinate idea of any agreement or 
imitation ; and the reafon of this is, that we have no fixed idea 
of the paffion to which this agreement is to be referred. But, 
let eloquence co-operate with mufic, and fpecify the motive of 
each particular impreffion, while we feel an agreement in the 
found and motion with the fentiment, fong takes pofleffion of 
the foul, and general impreffions become {pecific indications 
of the manners and the paflions.’ 

Mr. Webb, in the remaining part of this Effay, proves 
himfelf to be pofleffed of a moit exquifite ear, as well as ex- 
cellent judgment in mufic and poetry, and his obfervations 
muft be felt by the connoiffeurs in both. We cannot help, 
however, thinking that his refined tafte has led him into fome 
minutiz, as to the conftruétion and effects of poetry, that ap- 
pear a little too mechanical, and rather difplay his own fenft- 
bility than improve that of others. 





VI. Letters fuppofed to have paffed between M. De St. Evremond 
and Mr, Waller. Colle&ed and pubiijoed by the Editor of the 
Letters between Theodofius and Conitantia. Zwo Vols. 8vo. 
Pr. 5s. fewed. Becket and De Hondt. 


WE are no great friends to prolufions of this kind. Thofe 
of Strada had Virgil and other refpeétable antients for 


their originals. 
Eft quoddam prodire tenus. 


Only to fall fhort of Virgil is an encomium, but we cannot 
think that any great charaéter in wit or literature can be efta- 
blifhed by profe epiftolary imitations of Waller and St. Evre- 
mond. The former was a man of great fortune; and, if we 
are to believe lord Clarendon, the greateft fcoundrel of his 
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age, and the very Peter Walters of three or four reigns; but — 
at the fame time, his company was courted and’ beloved by 
thofe who hated and defpifed his morals. We are indebted to 
Waller for fome of the prettieft copies of verfes that were pub- 
lifhed in that age, and a great deal of as bad poetry as has 
been publifhed in any age. 

As to St. Evremond, he was a fprightly flight Frenchman, 
and availed himfelf of the partiality which every thing that 
was French received at the court of England, during the reign 
of Charles I}, nor has he eftablifhed, excepting among his 
own countrymen, any character for wit or literature. 

Mr. Waller, as reprefented ty our author, lies here under thé 
inexpreflible difadvantage of being introduced to the public 
under the character of a perfect wit; and he opens his feries 
of letters with a dialogue between the king and the earl of 
Rochefter, the propriety and humour of which we can the- 
lefs relith, as the only arch-ftroke it contains, is evidently bor- 
rowed from Sir John Falftaff, in the Firft Part of Henry IV. 

‘ Rochefer. Were I in your majeity’s place, I would not 

vern at all. 

‘ The King. How then? 

‘ Roch. 1 would fend for my good lord of Rochefter, and 
command him to govern. 

‘ King. O! but the fingular modefty of that nobleman!— 

‘ Roch. He ‘would certainly conform himfelf to your ma- 
jefty’s bright example—How glorioufly would the two grand 
focial virtues flourifh under his aufpices !’ 

The trite ftory of the countefs of Shrewfbury holding her 
gallant the duke of Buckingham’s horfe, in the habit of-a 
page, when he killed her hufband in a duel, is here introduced 
with all the ufual reflections upon depraved mafculine wo- 
men ; but is contrafted with the ftory of one Grammont, and 
a fair Hamilton, who we fuppofe were favourites at that trif- 
ling court of Charles II. We are next introduced to a ver 
uninterefting interview between Waller and the philofopher 
Hobbes, in which we can find neither amufement nor in- 
ftruétion. The following paflage, were it not for the pom- 
puofity of its introduction, and its evident allufion to Mr. 
Pope’s addrefs to Bolingbroke, is juft and rational. 

‘ Awake, my St. Evremond! my friend! my philofopher! 
fhall dreams delude thee? 


Vane Sembianze ! 





Imagini del Di, guafte e corrotte 
Da Vembre de la notte / 


Citizen 
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Citizen of the world! fhall dreams delude thee? What elfe is 
this attachment to France? Vain and irrational as the defires 
of capricious infancy! idle as ovr morning wifhes for thofe 
fcenes that fancy has prefented to us in the night! citizen of 
the world, awake! confider all the human children of nature 
gathered into one vaft fociety: this portion of the univerfe we 
call the earth is our cOmmon country: it is true, this portion 
is divided into many fhares: but fhall we be fo childifh as to 
hold our own in peculiar eftimation ? Or is there any one in- 
deed, that we can properly call our own ?—If it was our lot 
to be born in a country where liberty is not a birth-right, 
we have, literally fpeaking, no country. Had St. Evremond 
been born in Britain, he might have called it his country, 
becaufe he would have been born to the free enjoyment of its 
general privileges; but a Frenchman has no country. He is 
an unfortunate dependent liable to death or banifhment, as . 
the capricious inclinations, or the ill informed judgment of 
his avafter fall determine. An Englifhman muft be banifhed 
by his country ; a Frenchman is banifhed by his king—the 
former has a country from which he may go into one, the 
latter has none. 

‘ Grieve not at the thought of lofing what you never en- 
joyed. Rejoice in that protection and freedom, that liberty 
even of fentiment, which this ifland will afford you, and in 
which you fo juftly exprefs your fatisfaCtion. 

‘ When I fate down to write to you I intended to have faid 
fomething on that fubjeét; but I have been drawn beyond my 
bounds, and muft continue indebted to you for all I had to 
fay.’ 

"The 15th Letter runs as follows, and we think is one of the 
moft entertaining in the colleGion, 


‘“WaALLeER to St. EvREmonND. 


¢ How happy, my dear St. Evremond, are the true and du- 
tiful children of philofophy! no fooner had I folded up my 
laft letter, than I had occafion to praétife the fevereft pre- 
cepts I had beeen preaching—In happy expeétation, I flew to 
lady C.’s, promifing myfelf all that luxury of converfation 
which we find in the uninterrupted enjoyment of thofe we 
admire—She was utterly inacceflible.—A crowd of coxcombs 
had fhut up every avenue. I had aflurance enough to af- 
fume an air of gloom and diflatisfaftion, at which I perceived 
fhe was piqued, though fhe affeéted to enjoy it—I made a 
fhort vifit, and fet my heart at eafe with the following re- 
flections: ** How abfurd (faid 1) to hope, from fo vain, and 
fo 
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fo variable a creature as woman, any ceftainty of happinefss 
or enjoyment ! the fentiments of that fex are fo lightly taken 
up, and fo fuperficially impreft, that they are difperfed and 
fwept away by the flighteft breadth of chance. Their reafon, 
if they have any, (for even that has been difputed) is a vague, 
volatile, and flexible principle, whofe office is never to dire& 
their inclinations; but to defend and apologife for them when 
purfued, Nature apparently intended them for little more than 
one purpofe, and we foolifhly put it in their power to plague 
us, by expecting more from them than they were meant to 

ive.” 

F ¢ Do not you believe that, after thefe refle&tions, my heart 
was at reft? Be affured that it was—I plainly perceived that 
lady C had invited me purely to enjoy her own importance 
in my mortification. When I confidered this,.I pitied her’ 
weaknefs as much asI had indulged her vanity, and made 
them both together a motive for my repofe. , 

‘ My charming Catullus! my happy, my elegant philofo- 
pher! with what an interefting pleafure did I then recolleé 
thefe thy beautiful lines. : . an 


‘6 Mifer Catulle, definas ineptire ! 
Et quod vides periffé, perditum ducati, 
Fulsére quondam candidi Tibi foles, 
Cum ventitabas, qua Puella ducebat, 
Amata nobis, quantum amabitur nulla, 
Ibi illa multa tam jocofa fibant 
Que Tu volebas, nec Puella nolebat. 
Fulsére veré candiai Tibi foles. 
Nune jam illa non valt ; Ta quoque impotens, nolt, - 
Nec que fugit feBare ; nec mifer vive: 
Sed obftinata mente perfer, obdura: . 
Vale Puella: jam Catullus obdurat.” 


‘ Nothing was ever more perfeétly agreeable to my own fens 
timents—This, St. Evremond, is the very doétrine I have been 
preaching ; let us try how well it will fit upon myfelf, 


¢ Wretched Waller! fool no more : 
Give thy idle paffion o’er : 
Charming al! that once might be, 
Think it loft, if loft to thee. . 
Thine were paths beftrewed with flowers, 
Golden funs, and fmiling hours; 
When thy conftant feet would ftray 
Along the love-enchanted way ; 

_ Led by her, that in thy heart 
No nymph has left an equal part, 

Vor. XXVIII. Auguf, 1769. I Whea 
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When each joy thy foul could fhare. 

Was fnatched from no uawilling fair, 
Thine were paths beftrewed with flowers, — 
Golden funs and fmiling hours, : 
Now the nymph is kind no more, 

Give thy idle paffion o’er : 

Why, inconftant if fhe be, / 

Should it make a wretch of thee ? 

Tell her that her arts are vain, 

Waller is himfelf again. 


* Nature had. undoubtedly very wife ends in rendering that 
beautiful creature fo very imperfe@, and fo deficient in all bur 
perfonal accomplifhments, Had the charms of the female 
mind borne any proportion to thofe of the female form, that 
idol alone would have engrofied our attention, and the’ other 
beauties of creation would have pafied unnoticed—But nature, 
willing to be admired through the variety of her works, has 
thrown into each fomething that might difpofe us to turn 
from it, and, after a fhort attention, to feek for new objets. 

* Thus, in the vegetable creation, many flowers ‘that are 
adorned with the fineft and moft glowing colours, are either 
totally deftitute of {fmell, or in fome meafure difagreeable. We 
admire their beauty, and pafs from them to be relieved by the 
fragrance of others. 

* Nature is perfectly wife in all her difpenfations, and it is 
our beft wifdom to conform to her apparent purpofes. - Had 
fhe intended woman to be the fole object of .man’s attention, 
fhe would have given her qualities of power enough to fix his 
conftant regard. But, from :this fhe feems ‘to have had views 
entirely different. She has given fo much. levity and vanity, 
fo much ficklenefs and inconfiftency, fuch a wandering head, 
and fuch a trifling fpirit, to the female character, thatthe cer- 
tainly never meant fo variable a creature to be the objeé& of an 
invariable attachment.—Such are my prefent fentiments, and 
I find that they are of no little ufe,to me.’ 

The following letters in this volume talk a good deal of 
Cowley the poet, the duchefs gf Mazarine, and other matters 
that to common readers cannot be extremely interedting at 
this time. 

In the fecond letter of the fecond volume, the author thus 
moralizes upon the art of dying. ‘* Is any art, fays he, ne- ' 
ceflary for fleeping in the grave ? Were it fo, the cave of Tro- 
‘ phonius would, indeed, be a proper {chool. But if my fleep 
will be the fame, whether I am called from thence, or beck- 


ened from the circle of the Mufes, and the Graces, I cannot.en- 
tertain 
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tertain a doubt to which of thofe fcCenes my proper happinefs 
fhould lead me. I have always admired the death of Buchanang « 
He’ was willing to go to reft with agreeable ideas, and there- 
¥ore retained to the laft the image of that obje&t, which, in life, 
had given him the greateft pleafure.. 


« Cynthia prima fais miferam me cepit ocellis, 
Contaétum nullis ante cupidinibus.” 


With that couplet of Propertius he cloféd the fcené; and, 
though his death was more poetical than pious, he certainly 
was right in his firlt principle. TYo what purpofe, Waller, . 
Thould we affe& a cold and fombrous gravity of temper? Out 
little fires will too foon be extinguifhed: Let us fir up and 
brighten the dying embers. We may not ftrike the lyre with 
‘the vivacity of youth, but we rhay yet call from it fore footh= - 
ing notes to dive?t the idea of eternal filence.’ 

Without examining the religious, or moral fentiments, ¢on- 
tained in the above paflage, we will venture to fay, that the 
fa& charged upon Buchanan is a jefuitical lie, and invented by 
one Maximilian Sandzus of that order, who tells us further, 
that he bad a goblet of wine by his bed-fide, with which he 
intoxicated himfelf at the time of his death. In this Sandeus 
is joined by another Jefuit father’ Geraffla, with the fame 
view that father Parfons had, when he made Anne Bullen the 
daughter of Henry VIII. to difcredit the Reformation. The 
third letter contains an attempt of the author at paftoral poe- 
try, which is pretty and moral. We cannot agree with hin 
in his ftri€tures upon that fpecies of poetry, nor to his damns 
ig Mr, Dryden in that province for the following lines t | 


For thee, gay month, the groves green liveries wears 
If not the firft, the faireft of the year, : 


©“Jt is hardly poffible, continues our author, to conceive 
any thing more contemptible than the ‘idea of dreffing the 
woods in livery ;’ on the contrary, we think, there is no great 
iinpropricty in calling green the livery of the fummer-feafon, 
and that the metaphor is not more bold than that of walling 
the leaves of the trees, as Horace does, their Aairn 





ome : arboribufque comie. 


This volume contains feveral other attempts of this writer 
at poetry, and tranflations from the French, which, upon the 
whole, gives us a higher opinion of the author, or; as he calls 
himfelf, the editor, as a verfifier, than as 4 ¢ritic, or profe. 

writer. 
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VII. The Works in Verfe and Profe of William Shenftone, Ef, 
Vol, 111, Containing Letters to particular Friends, from the Year 
1739, fo 1763. 800. Pr. 6s. Dodfley. 


TN Serene the laboured apology made by the editor 
for this pofthumous publication, we cannot think that it 
is well-judged, or that it does any honour to the memory of 
Mr. Sheniione. We have already given our opinion *, of that 
| gentleman’s merit and genius in profe and verfe; and the vo- 
lume before us brings us acquainted with him as a man, but not 
greatly to his advantage, We fhall not be violently difpleafed 
with the editor, if he fhould pretend that the following picture,, 
drawn by Mr. Shenftone of himfelf, is.no other than jeu d’efprit, 
a mere ideal caricatura. We think it is drawn with more ap- 
pearance of truth and originality than any thing that occurs 
in the volume before us, and therefore we fhall lay it before 
the reader. 
¢ Now I am come home from a vifit—every little uneafinefs 
is fufficient to introduce my whole train of melancholy confideé- 
rations, and to make me utterly diffatisfied with the life I now 
lead, and the life which I forefee I fhall lead. I am angry, 
and envious, and dejeéted, and frantic, and difregard all pre- 
fent things, juft as becomes a madman to do. I am infinitely 
pleafed (though it is a gloomy joy) with the application of Dr. 
Swift’s complaint, ‘* that he is forced to die in a rage, like a 
poifoned rat in a hole.” My foul is no more fuited to the 
figure | make, than a cable rope to a cambric needle :—I can- 
not bear to fee the advantages alienated, which I think I could 
deferve and relifh fo much more than thofe that have them.— 
Nothing can give me patience but the foothing fympathy of a 
friend, and that will only turn my rage into fimple melan- 
choly.—1 believe foon I fhall bear to fee nobody. I do hate 
all hereabouts already, except one or two. I will have my 
dinner brought upon my table in my abfence, and the plates 
fetched away in my abfence: and nobody fhall fee me: for I 
can never bear to appear in the fame ftupid mediocrity for years 
together, and gain no ground, As Mr. G— complained to 
me (and, I think, you too, both unjuitly), ** I am no cha- 
racter.”"—I have in my temper fome rakifhnefs, but it is 
checked by want of fpirits: fome folidity, but it is foftened by 
vanity: fome efteem of learning, but it is broke in upon by 
Jazinefs, imagination, and want of memory, &c.—I could 
reckon up twenty things throughout my whole circumftances 
wherein I am thus tantalized. Your fancy will prefent them.— 





po 
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~® See vol. xvii. p. 340. 
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Not that all I fay here will fi ignify to you: I am only y under & 
fit of diffatisfaGion, and to grumble does me good—only ex- 
cufe me, that I cure myfelf at your expence. Adieu !? 

The reft of this volume contains an ample commentary on 
the above pigture, We find in the author a philofopher, with 
the moft violent thirft for public fame; a genius, who dares 
not commit the mereft trifle to the prefs, without holding a 
parliament of friends on the arrangement of its words and 
figures ; a patriot, but with a ftrong hankering after a pen- 
fion ; acritic, whofe obfervations are of little importance $ : 
and a politician, without taking either fide of a queftion in pub- 
lic matters. -Yet after all, Mr. Shenftone appears to*have’ had 
many amiable virtues, and fome qualities that were of more 
ufe to his friends than to himfelf. His tafte in horticulture, 
or gardening, is univerfally admired, and perhaps, he execut- 
ed greater things in that walk than any perfon was ever known 
to do, with fo limited a fortune. The following paffage, in 
a letter to a friend on his marriage, is beautiful and charaéte- 
riftical of the writer. , 

¢ | hall always be glad to find you pra/entibus equum, though 
I thould always. be pleafed when I faw you sentantem majora, 
I think you fhould negleé& no opportunity at this time ‘of life 
to pufh your fortune fo far as an elegant competency, that 
you be not embarraffed with thofe kind of folicitudes towards 
the evening of your day ; 


‘* Ne te femper inops agitet vexetque cupido, 
Ne pavor, & rerum mediocriter utilium {pes \” 


I would have you acquire, if poffible, what the world calls, 
with fome propriety, an eafy fortune ; and what I interpret, 
fuch a fortune as allows of fome inaccuracy.and inattention, 
that one ‘may not be continually in fufpenfe abouz the laying 
out a fhilling ;—this kind of advice may feem extremely dog- 
matical in me; but, if it carries any haughty air, I will ob- 
viate it by owning that I never aéted-as [ fay. I have loft my 
road to happinefs, I confefs; and, inftead of purfuing the 
way to the fine lawns, and venerable oaks, which diftinguith 
the region of it, F am got into the pitiful parterre-garden of 
amufement, and view the nobler fcenes at a diftance. I think 
I can fee the road too that leads the better way, and can fhew 
it others; but I have many miles to meafure back before. I 
can get into it myfelf, and no kind of refolution to take a 
fingle ftep.. My chief amufements at prefent are the fame they 
have long been, and lie fcattered about my farm. The F tench 
have what they call a pargue ornée; I fuppofe, approaching 
about as-near to a garden as the park at Hagley. I give my 
place the title of a ferme ornée; though, if I had. money, I 

I 3  fhould 
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fhould hardly confine myfelf to fuch decorations as that.name 
requires, J have made great improvements; and the confe-+ 
quence is, that I long to have you fee them.’ 

We cannot read the following paflage without feeling an- 
guifh in ourfelves for the worthy writer. 

‘ During moft of this fummer, wherein I have feen much 
company cither here or at lord Dudley’s, I have been almoft 
conftantly engaged in one continued fcene of jolfity. I en- 
deavoured to find relief from fuch fort of diffipation ; and, 
when I had once given in to it, I was obliged to proceed ; as, 
they fay, is the cafe when perfons difguife their face with 
paint. Mine was a fort of painting applied to my temper. 
** Spem vultu fimulare, premere atrum corde dolorem.” And 
the moment I left it off, my foul appeared again all hag- 
gard and forlorn. My company has now deferted me; the 
Spleen fogs begin-to rife; and the terrible incidents of lait 
winter revive apace in my memory. This is my ftate of 
mind, while I write you thefe few lines; yet, I thank God, 
my health is not much amifs,’ 

Nothing but, private diitrefs could have wrung the following 
expreifions from their author. 

‘ Iam given to underftand that I may expeé& a vifit this 
fummer from the bifhop of Worcefter; from lord Ward, 
lord Coventry, and lord Guernfey.—It may be fo; but ho- 
nours of this fort, which would formerly have affe&ed me, 
perhaps too deeply, have now loft much of their wonted poig- 
nancy. Can fuch perfons bear to fee the fcenes riant, ahd 
to find the owner gloomy? Let them, as they are able, make 
my circumftances more affluent; and they fhall find the re- 
fieGion in my face and in their reception; but, as this will 
never be, it is no compliment to declare, that an hour or 
two’s interview with.you or Mr. Graves outweighs the ar- 
rival of the whole Britifh peerage.’ 

We fhall now take leave of this publication, of which the 
piéture given us by the author of his own mind and cireum- 
ftances, is by far the moft valuable part, if we except, per- 
haps, fome elegant Latin infcriptions upon urns, and decorg- 
tions in his gardens, 
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VIII. a’ Reprefentation of the Injuftice and dangeroys Tendency of 
tolerating Siavery; or of admitting the leaft Claim of private 
Property in the Perfons of Men, in England. In Four Parts. 
Containing, 1. Remarks on an Opinion given in the Year 1729, 
by the (then) Attorney General aud Sollicitor General, concerning the 
Cafe of Slaves in Great Britain, 2. The Anfwer to an ObjeGiog, 
nubich bas been made to the fortgoing Remarks, 3. An Exami-— 
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mation of the Advantages and J ifadwantages of tolerating Slavery 
in England. The latter are illufirated by fome Remarks on thé . 
Spirit of the Plantation Laaws, cccafionally introduced in Nvtesy 
evbich demonfirate the cruel Oppreffion, not only of Slaves, but of 
Free Negroes, Mulattoes, and Indiqns, and even of Chriflian White 
Servants in the Britifh Colonies. 4. Same Remarks on the ancient 
Villenage, forwing, that the obfolete Laws and Cufloms, which 
favoured that horrid Oppreffion, cannot juflify the. Admiffion of the 
amodern Weft Indian Slavery into this Kingdom, nor the leaff Claim 
of Property, or Right of Service, deducible therefrom. - By Gran- 
ville Sharp. 8. Pr. 2s. White, 


7 tus gentleman is an advocate for religion and humanity» 

againft opinion and cuftom. Sir Philip Yorke, and Mr- 
Talbot, who were. fuccetfively lord high chancellars of Great 
Britain, while the former was attorney, and the latter foliici- 
tor-general, figned the following opinion. 

‘« We are of opinion, that a flave by coming from the Weft- 
Indies to Great Britain, or Ireland, either with or without his 
mafter, doth not become free ;: and that his mafter’s property 
or right in him, is not thereby determined or varied ; and that 
baptifin does not beftow freedom on him, nor make any alte- 
ration in his temporal condition in thefe kingdoms; We are 
alfo of opinion, that the mafter may legally compel him to — 
return again to the plantations.” 

Our author, notwithftanding, thofe great names, queftions 
the orthodoxy of their opinion ; and he firft examines it 
comparing it wiih the fentiments of other perfons who have 
confidered the fame fubje@, particularly the author of a book 
entitled, * An Account of the European Settlements in Ame- 
rica.’ Not to mention, however, that we never knew of this 
book beiag quoted as a law authcrity, we think that the 
paflages he quotes from it are of too general a nature to 
ferve his purpofe. He next mentions the a& pafled in the 
Jate reign ‘ for taking away and abolifhing the heretable ja- 
rifdiGions in that part of Great Britain called Scotland.’ 

This a& is no way applicable to the prefent cafe. The per- 
fonal liberty of a fubjeét of Scotland was the fame before the 
att as now, . It did no more than abolith the remains of fome 
feudal tyrannies, ang the legiflature was fo cautious of doing ' 
any thing that might feem to encroach upon private property, 
that the owners of thofe heretable jurifdictions were paid a 
pecuniary jndemnification for their lois, according to the re- 
port of the lords of feffion, the only jury for civil matters in 
Scotland. Even Mr. Sharp himfelf acknowledges, * that fome 
of his majefiy’s fubje&ts in Scotland, viz, thofe who work in 
the collieries, falt works, or minés, feem {till to bé expofed in 
too great a degree to the will of their employers.’ 
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120 Of the Injuftice of tolerating Slavery. 

The examples of manumiffion brought by this author from 
the laws of England, are far more favourable for his argu- 
ment, particularly fome verdi&ts given at Guildhall in favour 
of negroes about thirty years ago, declaring them to be free 
on their firft fetting foot on Englifh ground; and lord ‘chief 

juftice Holt’s opinion, that, ‘ as foon as a negro comes into 
England, he becomes free: one may be a villain in England, 
but not a flave*.’ Thofe opinions are ftrengthened by various 
foreign authorities, from Grotius, Gronovius, Puffendorff, 
Montefquieu, and others ; not to mention Mr. Sharp’s own rea- 
foning againft the inhuman praétice of flave-felling in England, 

Our author next proceeds to fhew, that every flave is a fub- 
ject ; a point which we think he proves beyond all contra 
diction. 

In the fecond part of*this performance, an objeétion. made 
to the foregoing remarks is anfwered ; and it is, ‘ that negro- 
flaves are moft certainly a fet of people whom the legiflature 
had not in confideration, or contemplation, at the time of 
making the feveral ftatutes quoted in their favour.” The au~ 
thor’s chief argument againft this objection feems to be, that 
every alien refiding in England is intitled to the benefit, and 
muft ftand to judgment of the Englifh laws. Even a fove- 
reign prince, if offending againft them muft be judged by 
them; and it was fo late as the reign of queen Anne, that the 
ambaflador of a crowned head was proteéted, by a particular 
ftatute, from arrefts for his own debts. Though Mr, Sharp 
feems not to have had the cafe of the Ruffian ambaflador, on 
whofe account that law was made, in contemplation, yet we 
think it operates againft the argument which he undertakes to 
anfwer. 

‘ Would it not, fays he,-be efteemed a great injuftice, if any 
one was to alledge, that,a Hungarian, Pole, Mufcovite, or alien 
of any other European nation, is not proteéted by our laws when 
in England, becaufe there is a poflibility of fuppofing, that 
his countrymen might not have been ** had in confideration 
or contemplation at the time of making thefe laws?” 

‘ Now, if this be granted with refpeét to the more civilized 
nations, why not to all others? 

‘ True juftice makes no refpeét of perfons, and can never 
deny to any one that blefling to which all mankind have an 
undoubted right, their natural liberty. 

‘ Though the law makes no mention of negro flaves, yet 
this is no juft argument for excluding them from the general 
protection of our happy conftitution, : 

‘ Neither can the objetion, that negro flaves were not 
«« had in confideration or contemplation” when thefe laws 





* See Salkeld’s Reports, Vol, ii. p. 666. 
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" Of the Injupice of tolerating Slavery. aaa 
were mate, prove any thing againft them; but on the con- 
trary much in their favour ; for both thefe circimftances are 
{trong prefumptive proofs, that the practice of importing flaves 
into this kingdom, and retaining them as fuch, is an innovation 
entirely foreign to the fpirit and intention of the laws now in force, 

‘ This will plainly appear when we confider, that if the im- 
porting and retaining of negroes or others in a itate of flavery, 
had formerly been permitted in this kingdom, and if the le- 
giflature had really intented to countenance the fame, a par- 
ticular exception to that purpofe would certainly have been 
inferted; becaufe it is, and ever was, well known, that when 
there are no particular exceptions, the general terms of fta= 
tutes muft have their due weight. a 

‘ Now if flavery in this kingdom is really an innovation un- 
known in law, I mean in the laws now in force, how can the 
yulgar plea of private property in a flave, as ina horfe or a 
dog, avail any thing either in equity or law? 

« It cannot avail in equity, becaufe the liberty of the 
meaneft individual is of much more value and confideration to 
himfelf, than any other kind of private property whatfoever 
can be to another, and therefore his plea in behalf of ‘his own 
natural liberty is much more reafonable, and ought certainly 
to be preferred, as I have already obferved, .before the flave- 
monger’s mere mercenary claim of private property in his 
perfon. 

‘Neither at common law can the latter be recoverable, for 
flavery being an innovation entirely foreign to the fpirit and in- 
tention of the prefent laws, as is before remarked, there is no 
law to juftify proceedings, nor fufficient precedents to authorize 
judgment. 

‘ Nay, it is an innovation of fuch an unwarrantable and 
dangerous nature, ‘that befides the grofs infringement of the 
common and natural rights of mankind, it is plainly contrary 
to the laws and conftitution of this kingdom ; for I have fhewn, 


even from the objeGtion of thofe who differ from me inopinion, 


that no laws whatfoever countenance it, and, by my own 
quotations from the ftatutes, that feveral in the cleareft though 
general terms render it aétionable. 
‘ The moft dangerous confequences may be expected, if the 
exprefs letter and force of ‘the law is permitted in any cafe 
whatfoever, to be annulled by the private opinjons of council ; 
but more particularly when civil liberty is concerned. I do 
not mean however to cenfure opinions in general, but, onl 
fuch as are oppofed to the laws of the land; and I hope it 
will be allowed with refpe& to my own opinion in particular, 
that it is not founded on my own prefumption, but on the 


plaine. 
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plaineft literal expreffions of ftatutes, formed and ordained by 
the wifdom and authority of .king, lords, and commons.’ 

The contents of the title page are fo full with regard to the 
third and fourth parts of this publication, that we fhall not 
repeat them here, efpecially as they feem to be appiicable 
chiefly to our American poffeffions. Upon the whole, we 
think, the fubje& is well difcuffed, and merits the attention of 
the legiflature itfelf ; efpecially, if the great maxim which Ci- 
cero lays down in his Offices, has any weight; that, ‘ what- 
ever is againft humanity and good fajth, can never be of uti- 
lity to the public.’ 
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IX. Phyfological Effays and Obfervations, by John Stedman, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians in Edinburgh. 
Seo, Pr. 25. 6d. fowed. Cadell. 


"THESE effays are four in number ; the firft of which treats 

of the divifions of pulfes; the fecond, of menftruation ; 
the third, of meafuring proportional quantities of heat ; and- 
the fourth, of infalutary conftitutions of the air, from a de- 
feét of winds of the higher degrees. 

In the firft eflay the author confiders the pulfe under the 
feveial divifions into which it has been diftinguifhed by medical 
writers, and explains the caufes on which the variety of pulfes 
depends, Here, however, he certainly might have fpared him- 
felf the trouble of attempting to illuftrate his fubje& by means 
of a plate, as no adequate idea of the nature of pulfes can .pof- 
ffibly be conveyed by any fuch typographical reprefentation. 

In the fecond efflay the author inveftigates the opinion of the 
monthly plethora in women being occafioned by a defect of 
perfpiration, in refutation of which he produces the following 
arguments. 

‘ € 4, The quantity of perfpirable matter retained in the blood 
every day, according to the above computation, being only 
6.4 drachms, cannot be fuppofed to produce bad confe- 
quences, provided it be not retained in the body many days. 
But, if this quantity goes on accumulating to two pounds, or 
nearly fo, in thirty days, it cannot fail to have bad effeds, 
long before the expiration of that time, according to all the © 
accounts we have of obftructed perfpiration. Sanctorius every 
where declares the danger of a ftopped: perfpiration, and fays, 
that twelve ounces, which is little more than one half of the 
above-mentioned quantity, retained in the body for twenty 
four hours only, muft either be difcharged by fome fenfible 
and critical evacuation, or quickly occafion a difeafe, S 
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¢ 2. If the final caufe of the plethora in-women be the nu-- 
trition of the foetus, as hath been generally believed, it is not 
probable that nature, in order to attain this end, would have 
yecourfe to a real defeét, that is, the want of power to expel 
an excrementitious fluid. Nor can we well believe that. this 
fame fluid, which is found to be fo hurtful to the body when 
retained in it, can be’ the fource of milk, a nourifhment fo 
neceflary for children after birth. 

« 3. If Doétor Freind confiders the menfes as the effect of 
diminifhed perfpiration, it might naturally have been expected, 
that, in order to make one part of his hypothefis fquare with 
another, the learned author would have fuppofed, with fome 
others, that this monthly evacuation is the means of purging 
the blood; whereas he. fays that the menftrual fluid is the 
pureft, and moft fragrant arterial blood. 

« 4. When women come to that term of life, in which the . 
menfes ceafe, as the vital funétions then become weaker, the 
power of carrying on perfpiration muft likewife diminith ; this 
both Sanéorius and Dodart found by ftatical experiments. 

‘ In what manner then can we fuppofe the perfpirable mat~ . 
ter to be difpofed of, at a period of life when an outlet ought 
to be more neceflary than ever? If it be faid, by ftool, or 
urine ; why not by thefe channels before? If it be not carried 
off at aJl ; then ought women, in the latter part of life, to in- 
creafe in weight at the rate of 16, or 20 ounces ever month: 
which is fo far from being true, that, for the moft part, they 
diminifh after that period. 

‘ We are told of women, in the moft northern inhabited la- . 

titudes, who do not menftruate in winter, having that evacua- 
_ tion only during the fummer. According to Doétor Freind’s 
theory, it ought to be quite otherwife; fince it is found, by 
ftatical experiments, that we pérfpire more in fummer_ than 
in winter ; and, in thefe cold climates, ‘the difference of per- 
fpiration, in the two oppofite feafons, muft be confiderable. 

‘ It would therefore feem prepofterous to fuppofe, that the 
paflages by which the veffels ufed to unload themfelves fhould 
be fhut up, when the neceffity for the difcharge increa‘eth. 

‘ Upon the whole, fince a greater quantity of blood is ne- 
ceffary in females than is fufficient for nourifhment, it appears 
more analogous to the other operations of nature, to have en. 
dued them with a greater power of making blood than the 
males ; and, asa larger proportion of blood js generated, the 
perfpirable, as well aswall the fenfible evacuations, muft be 
proportionally lefs.’ 

The author afterwards confiders the effedis of a 1 general ple= 
thora on the-circulation, together with the firuéture and difpo-. 
fition 
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fition of the blood-veffels belonging to the uterus, and con. 
cludes, from a variety of arguments, that a general plethora 
would be abfolutely unfavourable to the menftrual difcharge, 
upon the fuppofition-that that evacuation depended on an in- 
creafed momentum of the blood; and that fo far from there 
being a ftronger circulation in the veffels of the uterus at the 
approach of the menftrual periods, the motion of the blood in 
thefe parts is then in reality more languid. Upon the whole 
he infers-with great plaufibility the opinion of many phyfiolo- 
gifts, that the menftrual evacuation is owing not to a general 
plethora of the body, but that of the uterus only. The in- 
nate abforbing quality, however, which he would afcribe to 
the veffels of the uterus, feems inconfiftent with the uniformity 
of nature in the regulation of the animal economy. 

The third effay contains a propofal for improving the con- 
ftru€iion of thermometers by making experiments with the 
flame of candles, as affording the moft invariable heat. 

In the fourth effay the author cenfures the general praéfice 
of neglecting to remark the degrees of wind in the regifters of 
the weather, as what much affeéts the falubrity of the air, the 
conftitution of which may be miftaken from a knowledge of 
the ftate of the barometer only, without regarding the degrees 
of the wind. An attention to this circumftance is undoubt- 
edly not unbecoming an accurate obferver of nature ; but it is 
the lefs neceflary towards afcertaining the caufe of epidemic 
difeafes, as the influence of winds upon the air, is ftill refolvable 
into the qualities of gravity, heat, and moifture, which are 
ithofe that affect its falubrity. | 





IX. Georgical Effays: In which the Food of Plants is particularly 
confidered, And a new Compoft recommended upon the Principles 
of Vegetation, Sve. Pr.is. Durham, 


4 Benzo Effays derive their title from the Georgics of Virgil» 
and, like the books of that poem, are four in number- 
The firft Effay treats of the rife and progrefs of agriculture- 
The fecond is employed on the nourifhment of vegetables, 
which the author difcuffes in a plain and rational manner. 

« I Jay it down, fays he, as a fundamental maxim, that all 
plants receive their principal nourifhment from oily particles 
incorporated with water, by means of an alkaline falt or ‘ab- 
forbent earth. ‘Till oil is made mifcible, it is unable to em 
ter the radical vefiels of vegetables; and, on that account, 
Providence has bountifully fupplied all natural foils with chalky, 


or other abforbent particles. I fay natural foils, for thofe 
which 
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which have been affifted by art are full of niatetels for that 
purpofe ; fuch as lime, marle, foap-afhes, and the volatile als 
kaline falt of putrid dunghills, 

‘ I may be afked, whence do virgin foils receive their oily 
particles? I anfwer, the air fupplies them. Corruption, or; 
in other words, a putrid fermentation, atfenuates the animal 
and vegetable oils. Being thus heated and minutely divided, 
they are carried upwards into the air, and readily defcend 
with the rains and dews, Earth, however minutely divided, 
has but a fmall fhare in the nourifhment of plants; Water 
is little more than a neceffary vehicle: I fpeak of elementary 
water. 

« All rich foils, in a ftate of nature, contain wil; and if 
thofe lands which have been under the plow for fome years} 
it is found in proportion to the quantity of putrid dung that 
has been laid upon them, making an ilioivatiee for the crops 
they have fuftained. 

‘ To fet this matter in a clearer light let us attend-to the 
effects of manures of an oily nature, and we fhall foon be fa- 
tisfied that oil is one of the chief things concernéd in vege- 
tation. 

‘ Rape-duft, when laid upon land, ‘is a fpeedy and certain 
manure, though an expenfive one, and will generally anfwer . 
beft where the land has been moderately limed. 

‘ Soot has the fame property, and is alfo an oily manure ; 
but different from the former, containing alkaline falt in its 
own nature, calculated as well for opening the foil; as for ren- 
dering the oily parts mifcible with water. 

‘ It is obferved that pigeons-dung is a rich and hafty ma- 
nure, Thefe animals feed chiefly upon grains and oily feeds ; 
it muft therefore be expected that their dung fhould cumnalty a 
large proportion ef oil. 

‘ The dung of ftable-kept horfes is alfo a ftrong manure, 
and fhould not be ufed until it has undergone a putrid fer- 
mentation, in order to mix and affimilate its oily, watry, and 
faline parts. Beans, oats, and hay, contain much oil. The 
dung of horfes, that are kept upon green herbage, is of a 
weaker kind, containing much lefs oil. Swines dang is of a 
faponaceous and oily nature, and perhaps is the richeft of the 
animal manures, When applied with judgment, it is eatelent 
for arable lands. 

© Human excrement is full of oil and a volatile alkaline fat 
By itfelf, it is too ftrong a manure for any land ; it fhoutd 
therefore be made into a compoft before it is ufed. "The dung 
of ‘carnivorous animals is plentifully ftored with oil, . Animats 
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that feed upon feeds and grains come next, and after them fols 
low thofe which fubfift upon grafs only. ae 

‘ To fuit thefe different manures to their proper foils, res 
quires the greateft judgment of the farmer; as what may bé 
proper for one foil, may be highly detrimental to ariother. 

‘ In order to ftrengthen my argument in favour of oils be« 
_ ing the principal food of plants, I muft beg leave to obferve, 
that ail vegetables, whofe feeds are of an oily nature, are found 
to be remarkable impoverifhers of the foil ; fuch as hemp, rape, 
and flax: for which reafon, the beft manures for Jands worn 
out by thefe crops, are fuch as have a good deal of oil in their 
compofition ; but then they muft be laid on with lime, chalk, 
marle, or foap-afhes, fo as to render the oily particles mifcible 
with water. 

* It is ufual to talk of the falts of the earth; but chymiftry 
has not been able to difcover any falts in land which has not. 
been manured, though oil may be readily obtained from every 
foil, the very fandy ones excepted. 

* Marle, though a rich manure, has no falts. It is thought 
to contain a {mall portion of oleaginous matter, and an ab. 
forbent earth, of a nature fimilar to limeftone, with a large 
quantity of clay intermixed. . 

‘ Lime mixed with clay comes neareft to the nature of 
marle of any fa@itious body that we know of, and may be ufed 
as fuch, where it can be had without much expence. By ins 
creafing the quantity of clay, it will make an excellent com= 
poft for a light fandy foil; but to make the ground fertile, 
woollen rags, rotten dung, or any greafy manure, fhould be 
incorporated with it fome time before it is laid on. 

‘ jt is a received opinion, that lime enriches the land it is 
laid upon, by meané of fupplying a falt fit for the nourifhment 
of plants; but by all the experiments that have been made 
upon lime, it is found to contain no kind of falt. Its operation 
therefore fhould be confidered in a different light. By the fer- 
mentation that it induces, the earth is opened and divided, 
and, by its abforbent and alkaline quality, it unites the eily 
and watery parts of the foil. Jt alfo feems to have the pro- 
perty of colleéting the acid of the air, which it readily forms 
into a neutral falt, of great ufe in vegetation. 

« From viewing lime in this light, it is probable that it 
tends to rob the {foil of its oily particles, and in time will ren- 
der it barren, unlefs we take care to fupport it with rotten 
dung, or other manures of-an oily nature. r 

‘ As light fandy foils contain but a fmall portion of oléagi- 


nous particles, we fhould be extremely cautious not to eee 
' them 
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them with lime; unlefs we can at the fame time affift them 
liberally with rotten dung, woollen rags, fhavings of horn, 
and other manures. of an animal:kind. Its great excellence 
however, upon’ a fandy foil, is by mechanically binding the 
loofe particles, and thereby preventing the liquid parts of the 
manure from efcaping out of the reach of the radical fibres of 
the plants, | 

‘ Upon clay the effe& of lime is different; for by means 
of the gentle fermentation that it produces, the unfubdued 
foil is opened and divided ; the manures laid on, readily come 
into contact with every part of it, and the fibres of the plants 
have full liberty to {pread themfelves, 

‘ Under fuch agreeable circumftanees, the air, rains, and 
dews are freely admitted, and the foil is enabled to retain the 
.nourifhment that each of them. brings.. In confequence of a 
fermentation raifed in the foil, the fixed air is fet at liberty, 
which in a wonderful:manner promotes vegetation.’ 

The third Effay contains an_account of a: rich and cheap 
compoft made in the following manner. 


ht. de 
¢ Take North-American pot-afh 9 Ib. o 3 6 
Break the falt into fmall pieces, and put it into 
a glazed earthen vefiel with three gallons of water. 
Let the mixture ftand four hours ; then add feven 
gallons of coarfe train oil, -- — — oat 8 
Lous 2 


* In twenty-four hours the falt will be diffolved, and the mix- 
ture, upon ftirring, will become nearly uniform. 

‘ Take one buthel of lime flacked and fereened, five bufhels 
of fand, or eight of dry mould; mix them together, and 
then add the above liquid ingredients. In a few days the 
compofition will be dry enough for ufe. 

‘ When the liquid ingredients are put to one or two hogt- 
heads of water, a liquid compoift will be formed, which-muft 
be ufed with a water-cart. | 

The advantage of this oil-compoft is founded upon the 
theory advanced in the fecond Effay, namely, that as oil is the 
principal nourifhment of vegetables,-a manure which admits 
that. ingredient into its compofition, muft be the 'the moft ef- 
feGtual reftorative for land that has been exhaufted by frequent 
crops, as abounding with particles fimilar to thofe which have 
been carried off. The author apprehends, that the above quaa 
tity of compoft will be found fufficient for an acre; and» he 
advifes, that it fhould be ‘ fown mgnteny after the grain, 
and both harrowed in together,’ | 

The 
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‘The fourth Effay treats of a new method of cultivating weak 
arable lands, which is as follows. 
¢ Inftead of having the lands laid out in broad ridges, I or- 

der them to be made ofly nine feet wide. When the feed- 
time comes I fow every other land broadcaft, and harrow in 
the grain in the ufual manner. The. intermediate fpaces, 
which I call the fallow lands, are plowed two or three times, 
3 proper feafons, by a light plow, drawn by one horfeé, in or- 
er to make a clean fallow for the fucceeding crop. Upon 
thefe lands the feed is fown as before. The ftubble in turn 
becomes the fallow, and is treated accordingly. In‘ this alter- 
nate way I manage weak arable lands, and I have the fatisfac- 
tion to find that very little manure is required; which is a 
moft agreeable circumftance, as fuch lands are generally re- 
mote from a large town. I dare venture to fay, that the 
fame field, managed in this alternate way for eight or nifie 
years, will be found to produce one third part more profit than 
when cultivated in the ufual manner.’ . 





— 


X. The Medical Mifcellany : or a Colle&ion of Cafes, Tra&s, and 
Commentaries; exhibiting a View of the prefent State of Medical 
and Chirurgical Pra@ice and Literature in England. By T. 


Tomlinfon. 8a. Pr. 4s, 6d. Nicoll. 


Me: Tomlinfon acquaints us, that ¢ the defign of this work 
‘is to communicate to the public, from time to time, 
Cafes and Obfervations in Phyfic and Surgery, which the au- 
thor hath colle&ed, either in, the courfe of his own reading and 
practice, or which he may receive from the kind information 
of others.’ | 

He intends publifhing a volume every third month, till the 
ftock of materials he has colleéted is exhaufted; when, if he 
is not fupplied by the faculty, whofe affiftance, in fupport of 
the work, he earneftly requefts, the book muft foon be clofed. 
Befides cafes and obfervations in phyfic and furgery, he alfo 
propofes giving criticifms on medical publications, We muft 
own, without any private regard to ourfelves as Reviewers, that 
we think this the moft unneceffary article in the author’s plan. 
We mean not in the leaft to queftion Mr. Tomlinfon’s capa- 
city and judgment, but certainly the circumftance of prefixing 
his name, mutt prove a great obftacle’ to the impartiality re- 
quired in fuch a work, Mr. Tomlinfon fays, that ‘ neither 
indeed, does it appear by what legal right or authority any one 
man, or any particular fet of men, can prefume to conftitute 


themfelves fupreme judges ;? and we would beg leave to afk of 
Mr. 
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Mr. "Tomliafon, what legal right or authority he can pretend. 
to,. preres to.others. sa6ia 

The foll owinging quotation from. this mifcellaneods volumes. 
may ferve to give gur readers a gen@tal idea of the.work.  ..., 
‘ We find it neceffary in, the treatmetit. of all difeatts; to 
attend even to the miriuteft circumftances, that we may be 
able to difceri what nature herfelf wiflies to have done; ard 
what efforts fhe makes for her own relief and preferyatio 
Thefe we are to affift by fuch means and medicines, who 
operation cotrefponds the neareft to her intention. - Thus: ‘in, 
the firft attack of fevers, wherein the. plethota is manifeft, 
bleeding is by the univerfal conient.of phylicians, always. pre- 
feribed, and maft, be repeated at due intervals, when fymp= 
toms require’it } the free ufe of the lancet. being juftly deem= 
ed one of our greateft modern improvements. Indeed We may 
obferve of this evacuation, that whenever. it is proper, a cure 
is frequently effected by it, independeiit of any other remedy 
sid wherever it is abfolutely neceflary, rio other remedy. cam 
ferve as a fubftitute. In doubtful points. when the .indicae 
tions and fytptoms are equivocal, or when we have, fome 
reafon to fufpett @ putrid difpofition lurking in the habit, UD. 
der appearances at firft view inflammatory. ; there is. a very 
fafe method of deciding our conduét, which is this: let.avein 
be opened, and one ounce of blood taken away, then ftop 
the orifice for a while, till the ftate of that blood is carefully 
examined ; the appearance will foon determine the propriety, of 
the operation, and point out the quantity neceHfary to be drawi, 
off; if the blood is fizy, the lofs of ten or twelve ounces 
furely do good, but if it is not, the lof of only one ounce 
cannot poffibly do harm; and by obferving this taution the 
— will always. have an opinion of oer conduét and judgs 
ent 


‘In ficknefs of the ftomach a vomit will always be fervices 
able, for it not only relieves in that intention, but oftett proves 
ufefully purgative alfo. The fame end is anfwered in very 
flight cafes by the Tarr. Zwee. in the Pulv. Febr. fecif. as bee 
fore obferved ; but if it is proper that the inteftines thould be 
unloaded, more. efpecially if there is any fullnefs or u; fen 
fation in the abdomen, glyfters, are indifpenfably neceflary, and 
cannot be too firongly recommended, notwithitanding- the pas 
tient and the attendants are often averfe to theif fe, on, ace 
count of fome little trouble in the adminitration of them, 

‘ Thus by attending carefully to the firft intention of cure, 
which confift chiefly in making proper evacuations, half the 
bufinefs will be done s and in refpeé&t to mere medicine, that 
im«nenfe and formidable apparatus, with which heretofore the 
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chambéts of the fick were crowded, hath long been exploded 
by phyficians, and more fimple and efficacions forms brought 
into ufe: in particular the dietetic part of phyfic; hath been 
cultivated with moré care nd with more ‘fuccefs of late, in 
proportion as the numerous claffes of febrifug 8; introduced by 
fuperftitious credulity, have been difregarde and left out of 
practice. But though I condemn all unneceflary parade, yet I 
muft obferve that there is a regard due to human weaknefs, 
Which in a ftate of difeafe-and diftrefs looks for, and expects 
affiftance from mediciné; and therefore it is proper, in order’ 
to raife the fpirits of the-patient, and to gratify his expe€tation, 
to give him at ftated hours fuch medicines as are applicable to 
his difeafe, for we generally find, that he hath an opinion of 
receiving benefit from what is prefcribed by the phyfician, and’ 
it would be cruel to deprive him of hope, which frequently fup- 
rts him, even beyond our own expéétations. Befides the 
mind is often depreffed and incapable of ftruggling under many 
infirmities, unlefs affifted by fach medicinal aids as it relies 
upon, and expeéts relief from. 
= But to proceed. From'the fuccefs of our’modern inocula- 
tors, fome have recommended the ufe of co/d water, as a fpe- 
cific in fevers; but I cannot, from any experience of my own, 
enlarge much in favour of it, efpecially in fevers arifing from 
Obftruéted perfpiration ; becaufe Ihave found warm diluents 
anfwer exceeding well; and when common practice proves fuc- 
cefsful, it is not quite fafe to depart from fo ufeful a guide. 
Befides, I think there is a very material diftin@tion to be made 
im the treatment of fevers, between thofe which are produced 
from internal caufes, when nature exerts all her efforts to ex- 
pel fomething hurtful to her, and thofe artificially excited, 
by infufing into the lymphatic fyftem poifonous particles, which 
are intended to be mixed with the blood, in a certain degree only. 
For in thefe laft cafes it is undoubtedly right to extinguith, or 
rathér to prevent heat by means of its grand oppofite ; and 
this is now done with fuccefs by almoft every praétitioner in the 
kingdom. But in the other inftances, in critical fevers from 
internal caufes, nature aéts upon different principles, requiring 
fuch affiftance, from moderate warmth, and medicines calcu- 
lated to excite perfpiration, as correfponds with her own ope- 
rations : for experience hath fhewn that too fudden a. check 
giveri to the heat of the blood, hath likewife ftopped or re- 
tarded the motion of it, to the imminent danger of the patient. 
Therefore the utmoft caution is requifite to diftinguifh accu- 
rately in what fpecies of fever or heat cold water can be given 
with fafety or advantage, that we may not be induced too im- 
plicitly to follow popular doftrines, attvanced perhaps by ca- 
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Price; which will be exploded after a little-time, by. reafon and 
experience. 

‘ It is here neceflary to mention fomething i in regard. to ‘the 

adminiftration of opiates in fevers, asin the cafe lately | de- 
fcribed, the reader will find that anodynes were given peers 
to the crifis of the fever: I have from experience mahifeft 
proofs of their beneficial effeéts,.even in the firft acceis of the 
difeafe, notwithitanding Sydenham forbids giving them ily’ thé 
declenfion. From his opinion it is rather dangerous to differ, 
but however I muft needs declare from my own praftice, ‘that 
fats will fufficiently juftify what is here recommended, ‘though 
it feems contrary to fo great an authority. I have obferved in 
variety of cafes, that when the pain in the bones is fevere;’ in 
confequence of the nervous papilla being irritated from the ‘vio- 
lent diftenfion of the fanguifetous tubes, opiates are of the 
greateft fervice, proper evacuations being premifed: but then 
we muft not ftop at one dofe, or be deterred by fome few uh- 
eafy fenfations, which may poffibly occur at the firft taking of 
them. I have known that a fmall dofe of Tin@. Thebaic. initead 
of anfwering any ufeful purpofe, hath excited a kind of teazing 
delirium and reftleffnefs, which hath brought the medicine into 
difcredit, both with the patient and'the prefcriber: but if the 
dofe had been repeated at proper intervals, or increafed in ‘its 
quantity, then the moft happy fuccefs would have attended the 
ufe of it.’ 
_ Having received a letter from Mr. Tomlinfon, defiring that, 
if we thought proper, we. would give place to a note, com- 
municated to him by an eminent furgeon at Birmingham, . and 
which he would have inferted at length in the article of Com- 
pound Fraétures, had it come to his hand in due time, we 
fhall here prefent it.to our, readers, in compliance with his 
requeft, 

‘ The cuftom of bending the knee, and laying the. patient 
inclining to the fide of the fratured limb, was, begun more 
than twenty years fince. in St. Thomas's Hofpital, by that ex- 
cellent practical furgeon the late Mr. Girle, upon the follow- 
ing occafion. He had a patient under his care with a com- 
pound fraétured thigh, who fell into a delirium a few hours 
after the limb was laid extended in the ufual manner, with the 
knee ftraight.. Mr. Girle, finding in ‘the morning’ that the 
patient had in his delirium thrown himfelf on the fide of the 
fragtured thigh, and with the knee bent notwithftanding all 
- the care taken to keep the limb extended, he ordered that it 
fhould remain in that flexed pofition during the cure. 

‘ It was obferved in this’ patient, that when the cure wds 


sompleted, the fragtured thigh was as long as the other: he 
-K32 *" there- 
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therefore direéted, that not only fraétures of the thigh thould 
be laid in this pofture, but alfo thofe of the leg ; and many: 
furgeons, both in town and in the country, have followed this 
method, But, however, much merit is due to Mr. Potts for 
eftablifhing the practice and making it public,’ 

Confidering this work only as a repubtaty of fats and prac* 
tical obfervations, in which its merit chiefly confifts, it may 
be allowed to be a commendable attempt of the author for 
the improvement of the art of healing. 
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XII. Tevo Nowels.. The Delicate Diftrefs; and the Gordian Knot, 
In Letters. By the Authors of Henry and Frances. Four Volic 
yzmo. Pr.12s. Betket and De Hondt. 


“House we cannot think that the characters and inci; 
dents of thofe two novels, each of which confifts of two 
volumes, are very different from the common run of fuch pubs 
lications, -yet the manner of writing has fomewhat peculiar. to 
the authors, if two are really concérned. One author tells 
us, that fhe is uncertain ‘ whether novel, like the epopée, has 
any rules peculiar to itfelf, but if it has, fhe may innocéntly 
have erred againft them all, and drawn upen herfelf the en« 
venomed rage of that tremendous body, the minor critics,’ In 
the fame preface we have feveral broad hints that the inci+ 
dents and adventures related in the firft novel, which is fup- 
pofed to be written by the lady, to her own knowledge ter- 
tainly happened in the various contingencies of real life, tho’ 
feenes are changed and circumftances altered to avoid too 
snarked an application. 

Whether novel-writing ought to obferve epie or dramatic 
rules, is of very little confequence to the public. Like the to- 
dern tafte in gardening, it is often moft pleafing when it ‘ap- 

rs to be the refult of nature ; and with regard to the: fats 
and incidents being real, we fhall give credit to the fair aw 
thor, though we fhoukt have liked them juft as well if they 
had been, fiGiitious. THe blended manner in which the epifto- 
lary corréfpondence, which conftitutes this novel of the Delicate 
Diftrefs, is carried on, gives it, however, fome appearance of 
confufion ; fot which reafon we fhall confine ourfelves: to- the 
main thread of the narrative, and pay juft as little attention to © 
the minor charaters as our author does to the minor critics; 

This performance is opened by letters between: a lady Wood~ 
ville and a lady Straffon ; the former the wife of a peer, and: 
the latter of a baronet. The peer, who is exceffively fond of 


his wife, carries her down jnto the country, frem whence the 
writes 
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Writes a particular account of the neighbours who vidi her. This 
happens to be about the time of York races, where a French 
marchionefs, a very Calypfo for youth, beauty, and artifice, 
a. The letters of the two.ladies are ficceeded by thofe 

that pafs between lord Woodville and a lord Seymour. The. 
Jatter, a very worthy man, is deeply in love with a young 
lady, who, in the novel-ftile, has exquifite beauty, fenfi- 
bility, and delicacy, as well as Yirtue; but whom, io the lane 
guage of common life, we fhould be apt to call foolith, fan- 
taftic, and hare-brained. This paragon shuts herfelf up in a - 
convent, to feclude herfelf for ever from his lordfip, whom 
fhe paffionately ‘adores, for no manner of reafon that we can 
fee, but to give the author an opportunity of throwing upon 
paper a profufion of impracticable reveries, in the difguite of te» 
ligion and fentiment. 

Here we muft digrefs fo far as to obferve, that many of our 
modern novelifts find. the Roman catholic, much more conve- 
nient for .their purpofe than the proteftant, seligion. The 
agency of priefts and confeflors, the pomp of worfhip, the 
mufic, the refources of convents, which encreafe the difficulty 
of intrigue, and difplay the author’s force of invention, with a 
Ahoufand other. circumftances, particularly that of travelling, 
when the fcene is laid on the continent, opens a wider range 
to imagination than Great Britain can pretent ; .circumftances 
of which this author has-availed herfelf to the full,—But to re- 
turn to this fame marchionefs. 

Lord Woodville, it feems, was in love with her at Paris, and 
lord Seymour Knew of the intrigue ; but-the married a French 
marquis from ambition and intereft, who left her a rich widow, 
inthe bloom of youth, and height of charms. She ftill liked 
lord Woodville’s perfon, and though fhe knew he doated upon 
his wife, fhe refolved to feduce him to her arms. Lord Sey- 
mour puts Woodville on his guard, who is fo confident of his 
own conftancy, that it betrays him, and he becomes: moge ~ 
enamoured than ever of the marchionefs, The reader before 
this time forefees that he is to be ferved up with the old puppet- 
fhew of a combat between love and duty. Lord Woodville is 
the beft of hufbands ; his lady the moft amiable of wives, and 
fo delicate is her refignation, that; though fhe at laft di 
his lordfhip’s paffion for the marchionefs, fhe only pines in 
thought, and, if poffible; encreafes in her endearments towards 

the “ungrateful hufband. ‘Lord Woodville is fully fenfible of 


his weaknefs, as the reader may perceive by the following 
Jettes. 
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* Lord WoopviL.E, to Lord Seymour. 


* Ah Seymour! what a tale have I to unfold to you! I am 
undone, for ever loft to virtue, relapfed again, to all my for- 
mer follies—I doat, I die for love! do not defpife me, Sey- 
mour, but once again ftretch forth thy friendly hand, and 
ftrive to fave a finking wretch, Alas, it isin vain! fate over- 
whelms me, and I muft yield to the impetuous torrent. But 
shear my ftory, firft, before you pronounce ftern fentence on 
mé; and, guilty as I am, perhaps you will pity me. 

' € For fome days paft, the marchionefs contrived to throw 
herfelf perpetually in my way, and ftrove to engage me in the 
moft interefting converfations, by hinting at particular fcenes, 
in which we had formerly been ators. Fool that 1 was, the 
recollection charmed me, and my weak heart expanded with 
delight, at the repetition of its former follies. 

'.* Laft night, your fifter, lady Sandford not being well, de- 
clined going to the ball. The marchionefs fent to lady Wood- 
ville, to defire fhe might attend her to the rooms. Kmily po- 
litely aflented, and they went together—the returned and fupped ) 
with us. 

‘ After fupper, fhe faid fhe hated being cooped up in a car- 
riage, at the courfe, and afked if I could lend her'a horfe, for 
the next day. The ladies informed her that no woman of fa- 
fhion ever appeared on horfeback, at a race. She replied, 
fhe had no idea of a /falique law, impofed by jockies ; that the 
defpifed all vulgar prejudices, and would be the firft to break 
through this arbitrary rule, if fhe could engage any lady to 
accompany her. 

‘ She foon prevailed on Mifs Wefton, who rides remarkably 
well, to be of her party, and again applied to me for a horfe. 
‘I told her I had not one that had been ufed to carry a lady, 
but if fhe would venture on that which I ufually rode, it fhould 
be at her fervice. 

‘ She accepted my offer, and after dinner, the next day, 
Fanny Wefton, Ransford, and I, attended her at. lady Sand- 
ford’s ; and fure, there never was fo lovely a figure, as fhe 
“made, on horfeback ! 


«* Diana, huntrefs, miftrefs of the groves ! 
The charming Ifabel, {peaks, looks, and moves.” 


¢ When we came to the Tace-ground, all the company 
-thronged round her, and though the horfes were then running, 
fhe féemed to be the fole obje& of « every one’s attention. She 
affeéied to be difpleafed, at the general gaze, and faid if there 
73. ° ‘ was 
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was room in lady Woodville’s. carriage,.fhe would get into its, 
We rode up immediately to it, but on. perceiving that Emily 
was in the chariot, and lady Harriet with her, the would not 
fuffer me to mention her defign, left it might be inconvenient 
to my wife, whofe prefent condition is now very apparent. 

‘ Thornton was by the fide of the chariot, talking to the 

ladies who were in it. He immediately retired, to make way 
for us to come clofe. A croud had followed us, and fome 
one of their horfes ftruck that on which thé marchionefS rode ; 
—it immediately made an effort to difengage itfelf from the 
throng, and in fpite of all the could do, ran away with. her, 
with fuch an amazing fwiftnefs, that it feemed to outgo ‘all the 
racers, 
. *I followed, inflantly—O Seymour! judge of: my emotions, 
when I faw her fall to the ground! when I came up to her, 
fhe was fenfelefs, her eyes clofed, and her face covered with 
blood and duft. I raifed her in my arms, and held her to my 
breaft; but unable long to fuftain her weight, in that pofture, 
I funk down gently, held her on my knees, and gazed in ftupid 
filence. 

‘ At that inftant, numbers came up to us ; among. the reft, 
Thornton, and lady Woodville, who on perceiving blood upon 
my cheek, fainted.—She might have fallen to the earth, for 
me ;—I was infenfible to all the world! Thornton luckily 
caught her in his arms, and conveyed her to her chariot. : 

‘’ Notwithftanding all the applications, that were.ufed, the 
marchionef$ feemed irrecoverable, and my defpair is, not to be 
expreffled. A gentleman that was prefent, opened a vein in 
her arm. She then lifted up her languid eyes, and lookin 
round her, clofed them quick again, and. whifpered, as the 
lay upon my bofom, «¢ T die, my lord ; but ought not to ree 
pine, fince I expire within your arms.’ 

‘ A crimfon bluth fucceeded to her palenefs, and a vaft 
fhower of tears foon followed. I know not what reply I made, 
but have reafon to fuppofe it muft have been expreflive of the 
complicated paffions which affeéted me. I carried her in my 
arms, to lady Winterton’s coach, and conveyed her, in that 
manner, to your fifter’s. 

* We had all the affiftance this place could afford. My 
{pirits are fo extremely harraffed, that I cannot write more, 
than juft to give you the fatisfa&tion to know, that he is not 
in danger—would I could fay as much,’ 

We fhall not follow our author through all the wild- goofe 
chace of this intrigue. It is fufficient to fay, that the two 
combatants fight their weapons through with no fmall degree 


of fkill, In Woodville’s. breaft, poor Love is fometimes in 
K 4 dan- 
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ger of being touted by Duty. The former, howevet, ag 
the "haying is, has the beft bottom; and though one Ransford, 
a young fellow of fome fpirit, carries off the marchionefs to 
France, his lordthip defperately refolves to leave his beloved 
wife, children, and family, tofollow her. 
In the meah while the marchionels, who is at Paris with 
Ransford, turns out the moft infernal ‘moniter that ever dif- 
sraced the nanie of woman. Lord Seymour, who is there 
ikewife, in purfuit of his reclufe, is fecond to Ransford, who, 
$n ‘her account, kills one Beinard in a duel. Ransford flies, 
and Seymour i is made a pelle, and’ very near being hang ed 
4s being an accomplice with the marchionefs, who is caft in a 
law-fuit, aad itript of every fhilling the had in the world. 
The accotint of her diftrefs being -communicated by lord. 
Seymour to Woodville, renders the latter alinoft frantic. He 
takes horfe in a kind of delirium, rides away, but receives a 
fall, and is carried home, amd lies twefity one days ina ftate 
of infenfibility. “When he recovered his fenfes, ‘he found his 
lady watching at his bed-fide, and he thought he had flept only 
fome hours. * He is no fooner pronounced to be out of danger, 
than her ladyihip falls ill, and his lordfhip refle&s upon his 
condu& and paffion for the marchionefs with the moft ‘fincere 
deteftation, efpécially, after he is informed that ‘her lady-' 
Ship was fully apprized of both, and that fhe was in’ imminent 
danger of her life. He recovers, however, and becomes a tho- 
rough penitent ; and thus ends the Delicate Diftrefs. 
' The hiftory of lord Seymour's amour with Mifs Charlotte 
Beaumont, is interfperfed with the above narrative, or rather 
forms a double plot. If we miftake not fome part at leaft of 
this hiftory, Mifs Beaumont is what we may call a portrait, and 
founded upon real life ; but we cannot help thinking, that the 
author has overloaded it with fentiments, not to be found 
among people who enjoy their fober fenfes, and which are lefs 
affectin than they are ‘ornamental. tet 
' Another epifode introduced is, that of a lady Somerville, 
who had been married to a Genoefe nobleman, and her daugh- 
ter, The amiable mother, after lofing her hufband, had'ereé&- 
ed in the’ neighbourhood of lady Straffon ‘a ‘rural paradife ; 
where fhe, her daughter, and family lived with all the elegance 
of religious, yet focial retirement. The hiftory of this lady, 
is, we think, well imagined, and prettily told; but the difco- 
veiy of her’ beautiful feat by lady Straffon, who finds it out. 
while fhe is benighted, and her amazement in approaching it, 
though within a mile or two of her own houfe, puts us necef- 
farily:i in mind of Mr, Bayes’s army concealed at Knighttbridge. 


The 














Tie Mewelr, ii? 
| "Phe Gordian knot ‘forms the third and preter ge 
ft publication ; ; and from the title-page we underftand 

was written by Henry the male - He, scoudiaanyt 
‘segins with a fwinging duel, in which Mr. ton, one oF 
jis heroes, kitls his man ; and his friend and pondent’Mr. 
Harftenge, his other hero, who had been his fecond, abfeonds. 
This duel i is occafioned by Brumpton’s ftumbling in on the 
houfe of a young lady, one Mifs Dixon, a. parfon’s dau ghter, 
which ‘he thought ‘had been his ‘own habita He it con- 
viriced with Some difficulty that it was not, bit carries home 
felts which afterwards improves to a paffion for 
| ay a 
ugh we do not find that fhe was a beauty, yet, it feems, 
a af Ww jam, and ‘a Mr, Armitrong had formed defigns upon 
her virtue ; and this produces a duel, for which Brumptoh is tried 
and atquitted. Armftrong, who was the evidence againft him 
gave fo difmgensous an account of the affair in Brumpton’s 
prejadice, that the firft thing the latter did after his acquittal, 
‘was to run Armitrong through the body likewife. This open- 
ing, we hope, will cohvinte the reader of the author’s Man- 
HOOD. 

“Mis Dixon, who is left above 12001. a year by Sir William, 
hinks her honour concerned in-rejecting Brumpton’s addreffes ; 
and ‘fle ‘goes to the Spa for the benefit of travelling, and the 
waters, but at the fame time fhe is deeplyin love with Brumpton, 
‘The latter, upon her departure, falls dangeroufly ill; and his 
difeafe turns out to be the finall-pox, which makes fome alte- 
fation in his voice, face, and complexion, He follows his 
thariner to Aix; and by the advice of a Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, 
whi lived at Braffels, and are very neceflary implements in this 
novel, he courts ‘his miftrefs under the name of Lenox, and 
wins her efteem ‘bit not her heart, which is unalterably at- 
tached to Bitimpton. ‘At laft they are proved to be the fame, 
“and they are rendered a happy couple by marriage, Not to 
infitt upon the grofs improbabilities attending this ftory, we 
think it is very aukwardly brought to a crifis, notwithftanding . 
all Mrs. Sutton’s boalted abilities and management, * 

The hiftory of Mr. Harftonge, who remains abroad with the 
good-natured Sir Thomas Medway, while the latter drinks the 
waters of Spa for his health, accompanies that of Mr. Brump- 
ton, and Sir Thomas into the bargain, furnifhes occafional ¢ha- 
racters, and bon mots, which he picks up from his friends at 
Bruffels ; but we fhall not pretend to recommend them to a | 
reader of tafte and judgment. Harftonge happens to fall ia - 
love with another French marchionefs, who is married to an 
old gentleman thie marquis D’ Etoile. He makes his addreffes 

by 
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‘by letter, but they are rejected. The old nobleman dies, leaves 
his wife a rich widow ; but ,the marchionefs difappears, and 
Harftonge fets out in queft, of her. He receives the following 
letter from her, .which we fhall lay before the reader, becaufe 
we think it the beft written in the. whole compofition. 


¢ The MarchionefS D’ETorte, to Mr. Harstonce. 

© Sir, 
‘© I privately quitted Aix, not to fly from you, but to fhun 
your follicitations. The favourable opinion I have conceived 
‘of you, requires me to yield you the juftice of this diftin&tion ; 

and a proper regard to my own charaéter, calls upon me, at 

the fame time, to vindicate myfelf, from the imputation of 
coquetry, or caprice, which might, otherwife, appear in my 
condué, after 'fuch a declaration. 

‘I am derived from the younger branch, of a noble family, 
in France, the name of which I do not think proper to men- 
tion here, as I mean to keep myfelf intirely concealed. . I had 
been educated, agreeably to my rank, but above my fortune ; 
‘as my father’s income arofe, folely, out of fome honourable 
pofts, which he held under the government. He happened to 
die, when I was about fixteen years of age, leaving my dear 
mother, a younger fitter, and me, deftitute of every fupport 
in life; except the irkfome and precarious dependence, upon 
rich, indeed, but proud, and infolent relations. 

‘ In this fituation, the late marquis D’Etoile, foon after, 
happened to become acquainted with us, by vifiting ata fe- 
male friend’s houfe, not a relation, who had generoufly afforded 
us an afylum, from indigence, and contempt, or danger, the 
‘two frequent affociates of it. ‘The marquis, meerly from na- 
tural curiofity, made fome inquiries, about us ; our friend can- 
didly related our ftory, and he was affected at it. 

‘ Compaffion, in a benevolent mind, is naturally apt to ex- 
ceed into a warmer kind of affection, if there fhould happen to 
be any of thofe merits, in the obje& of it, which may intitle it 
to fuch a fenfation.- Such fort of affe&tions, are the moft per- 
manent, generally, becaufe that fentiment firft infpires the 
paffion, which reciprocally ftrengthen, and confirm, each 
other. 

‘The marquis came to the lady, one day, and told her, 
that the difficulties of our unhappy, and deferving family, he 
was pleafed to add, had firft moved his mind to a purpofe of 
Offering thé moft ample provifion, for our maintenance and 
fupport, meerly as a parent, or a friend. But that, upon 
corifidering the delicacy and decorum, which ought to be pre- 


ferved tow vard our characters, which ¢ even his age might not 
be 
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be. able to exempt from the calumny and flander of the world,, 


he-came, then, to make an offer, of tharing his. fortune, and 
- titles, with me, and to invite my, mother and fifter,, at the 
fame time, to live with him, as at'home. : : 

‘ Upon receiving fuch a propofal, from our frisisd, we had 
not, nor could we have had, any manner of. objeion to it ; 
for 1, who-was the principal party concerned in it, had not 
conceived the leaft particular attachment, or pre-engagement 
of affections, in preference of any other perfon ; and happened. 
to have, even at thofe years, fafficient knowledge of the world, 
to dread that the cijrcumftances of an high education, with 
low means to fuftain it, might be a dangerous crifis ing 
young woman’s life, 

‘ We accepted the generous offer of the marquis, and’ I was, 
foon after, rendered happy, and independent of every thing, 
except my duty, and obligations to him. We lived together, 
for about two years, in that happy union of affection, which 
is formed, and mutually cemented, by fondnefS on one fide, 
and gratitude on the other, His liberal confidence in me, 
was flattering, and binding, and a juft fenfe of his merits and 
kindnefs, governed my general conduct, and infpired my par- 
- ticular behaviour, toward him, 

‘ During the uninterryption of this bleffed ftate,. and union, 
my dear mother was taken ill‘of a fever. She languifhed, 
for fome days, and expired in my arms, about fix months ago. 
This irremediable lofs had fuch an effe& on my health, and 
fpirits, that my kind, and ever attentive hufband thought it 
neceflary to take me a tour of diflipation, through the moft 
remarkable towns and cities, upon the continent, in order to 
amufe, and relieve my grief; which happened to lead us, 
finally, to Aix, where I had the misfortune, of firft meeting 
you. 

‘ Such a minute detail of my life, may, perhaps, appear to 
be a meer romantic novel, to you, in which you may think 
that you have no manner of concern; but J imagined the re- 
cital of it, to be a duty I owed to the chara&ter, and memory, 
of my dear hufband, as well as a juftification of myfelf, with 
regard to the circumftances, which remain yet to be related. 

‘ When the marquis happened to be fejzed with his laft ill- 
nefs, the phyficians pronounced it to be a fever on his fpirits, 
only as it feemed more to affect his mind. than body. His 
manners were naturally chearful, but he would, at.that time, 
appear frequently thoughtful, figh often, catch me by the 
hand, gaze on me with fondnefs, and fometimes burft into 


Fears, © 


‘ I did 
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*1 did every thing, I faid ‘every thing, ¢hat was in my 
power, to re-aflure him, and he would often fmile, and ap- 
pear chearful, upon thefe occafions; but thefe happy intervals 
were fhort, and he would then recur to fighs, filence, and 
tears, again. 

* Thefe fymptoms rendered me almoft diftrafted. He ap- 

to fuffer under the weight of fome particular grief preff- 

on his mind. I could not conceive of what nature it might 

be, and my refpec for him, with want of refolution in myfelf, 
prevented me from being able to importune the queftion. _ 

* The morning of the day he died, he became, at length, 
fo communicative ef his unealinefs to me, that he opened his 
mind freely, on the fubje&t. Upon that occafion, he told me 
the following diftreffing ftory. ‘That his fteward had, a fhort 
time before he fell ill, informed him, in confidence; that I 
had received a letter, from you, Sir, delivered with great cir- 
¢umfpeftion, and which ‘he was likewife told had been an- 
fwered, by me, after the fame clandeftine manner. 

* He faid, that his confeffion had been wrung frem the fer- 
yant who delivered me the letter, and had been * tincipally ap- 
pointed to attend on me, by the fteward’s challenging him, in 
a peremptory manner, upon fome unguarded expreffions he 
had been ovetheard to have dropt, one day, alluding to this 
connivance. 

* He was fo generous as to aflure me, at the fame time, 
that he thought he had formed fo well grounded a confidence 
in my fidelity, that he imagined this difcovery had rather fur- 
prized, than alarmed him. ‘“* But, added he, I foon began 
to ‘find out the error of this prefumption, by the immediate 
effefis thefe hints had produced, upon my fpirits firft, and 
then upon my health; which funk totally under the . laft in- 
formation I received, lately, continued he, from the fame 
perfon, that Mr. Harftonge had again returned to Aix, pri- 
vately, and kept himfelf stated’ at his hotel.” 

‘ The fhock I felt, upon this recital, is not to be ima- 
gined, I thought I fhould have expired, on the inftant; but 
trembled not fo much for my life, as for my fenfes, which I 
feared were, juft then, going to.take their flight, I had no 
means, in my power, to acquit myfelf; I had deftroyed your 
fatal letter, and had not retained any copy of my own, which 
might have juftified my innocence, ~ 

* I threw myfelf on my knees before him, achuowledged 
the facts, except your having returned, which had known 
nothing of before; related the fubftance of- both the letters, as 
_ well as I could recolle& them, and intreated that you mm 
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bbe fent for, a8 it was poffible you ‘might have: pteferved: my 
letter, at leaft, if not a copy of your own; or that, if thefe 
evidences could not be produced, you might declare, upda 
oath, the truth and fincerity of my affertion. 

« He ftooped down, raifed me up, and taking me in his 
arms, begged that I would endeavour to calm my emotion, 
and not farther difturb him, in his laft moments; afluring me 
that the facramental teft, of all mankind, could not add 
certainty to the opinion he had conceived of my fingle affire 
mation ; adding, that if he had needed a fatisfation of any 
other kind, he had both honour, and fpirit fufficient, even. yet 
remaining, to exact it, in another manner, 

‘ In a few hours after, the viaticum was brought in, and 
adminiftered toe him; which I alfo received, at the fame time. 
Then falling on my knees, by his bedfide, in the prefence of 
the confeflor, made a folemn proteftation and vow, attefting 
the facred pledge, jult before given, of my fincerity, that whe 
had rendered him ‘nbeppty,” tn his life, fhould never triumph 


over him, in his grave. 
‘ Thus did I, I confef it, through an enthufiafn of grati- 


tude and honour, make a facrifice of the future happinefs of 
my own life, to qualify the few remaining moments, of his. 
He prefled my hand—We parted—Till death fhall unite us 
again. Adieu to you alfo, for ever. 


* Arape.ta D’Erorce.® | 


Harftonge, notwithitanding this letter, continues his purfuit, 
fees her, as he imagines, but fhe denies herfelf to be the ladys 
Harftonge, it feems, did not love by inftiné&, for it was fome 
time before he found his miftake ; and ‘that he was addrefling 
the marchionefs’s fifter. He fets out once more on his knight- 
errant feheme ; and, after many painful adventures, he difco 
vers the true goddefs of his heart, wlio proves to be as much 
in love with him as he was with her ; but ftill the force of her 
vow not to accept of a fecond hufband is unfurmountable. 


Nee deus interfit nifi dignus vindice nodus, 


A God, in the fhape of a good-natured French bifhop, at 
‘fended by a minor-deity, dijguifed ike the prieft who cons 
fefied the marquis, cut the gordian knot, by the latter fo- 
temnly declaring, that the marquis in the laft hour of his life 
being perfuaded of his wife’s innocence had abfolved her from 
her vow ; while the bifhop convinced the marchionefs that if 
would be impiety for her to keep it. Upon this the fort fur- 
renders, even without a capitulation, and all parties are made 
happy im the end. 

7 The 
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The authors of both tltefe novels have one obvious failing} 
which is, that they ftudy rather how. things may be prettily 
than properly faid, Henry’s chara@ers often pour forth their 
diftrefs from the claffics, and philofophize the moft when they 
are in the deepeft agonies. It would look like ill-nature to 
throw out any more animadverfions upon compofitions which; 
in many places, have real imerit, and, through the whole, dif- 
cover a virtuous tendency. ? 
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MHI. The Bruciad, an Epic Poem, in Six Booki, 840, Pr. 44. 
in boards. Dodfley. | 


HE author ef this poem is fo far from difcovering any 
Surprifing power of genius; and being one of the beft clafical 
Scholars of his age, (to make ufe of his editor’s expreffions, ), that 
his qualifications for epic poetry may be juftly queftioned. Be- 
fore its publication, it lay, we are, told, about forty years in 
obfcurity (it ought to have lain forty longer ;) and the editor 
adds, * that it has now undergone a transformation, both inits | 
poetical and political language, which clear it almoft totally, at 
leaft as the circumftances of the times it relates to, would poffi- 
bly admit of, from every objection formerly raifed againtt it.” 

Without enquiring what thofe obje€tions were, or into the 
propriety of the transformation which this poem has under- 
gone, we admit that the author could not have made choice of 
a more fortunate fubjeé& for an epic poem, nor could he have 
executed it more unfortunately, in a perpetual monotony of 
rhimes and unmeaning epithets. The firft is vulgarly called 
foftne‘S of cadence ; and the other, luxuriancy of imagination, 
We know, however, of few works of this kind in which an 
ear, not very delicate, is lefs hurt than in that before us, or 
whofe author is better provided with the common apparatus of 
a rhiming narrative ; and to fay the truth, the whole poem is 
well calculated to pleafe the vulgar rate of readers. 

The ftory of this epic ought to commence with the third 
book, which introduces the third Bruce, afterwards king Ro- 
bert I. the hero of the poem; and a more artful bard would 
have thrown all that precedes into an epifodical narrative. Moft 
readers of hiftory know in what manner this Bruce efcaped out 
of England, and how he. killed Cumming at Dumfries, Our 
poet then fuppofes, that Douglas and Bruce meet together ; 
and he thus defcribes their interview, which we think is the bef 
executed part of this performance. 


¢ When o’er the lawns, as Bruce dire&s his fight, 
A warlike courfer bore a fable knight. 











His clouded mail a“dutkey sirtot fhed.* a ey 
A bloody plume;: blaz’d nodding o'er his as 


< As from fome nightly cloud’s impre ant womb, | 


The fudden lightning glares along the: 

High on his: helm, fo wavid ‘the blazy 
And o’er his armour caft‘a doubtful’ nm,’ : 

His ftrenuous hand a lanée ‘upheld on’ hig ip de ggun 
And broad, a faulchion’ glitter’d at his‘ 2 

Soon as the Bruce thé: warlike kni: ght beheld, 
Foremoft, he fpeeds his ‘courfer ett ‘the'fi ee 

His beamy fpeat advatiting in’ his ‘refts* “°5°""** ae 
Aloud he calls,’ and thus the man addreft{ /°°°\ 

‘© Whoe’er thou art in ‘armé that treadft’ od 
Difclofe thy purpofe; thy defigns explain ;“*° “ 
Whether a ftrangér from fome foreign Toil; 

Thou com’ft to view old “Caledonia”: eeiP: ds iis b 
By heav’n directed,- if thou com’ft from’ Fat, ° sonsh rr 
Her fons to join, and: aid her legal ‘wat’: ~ t el’! 
Or if thou com’ft -her. freedom. to BPE Soh “e 
Obftru& our right, and to atti our foes 5, 
Who’er thou art, obfcure, OF ‘known to fame, 
' Show thine intentions, and’ * nfold thy name. oe 

‘ Thus {poke the King} and now the warriorshand 

Approaching, round the gallant ftranger ftand,’ 
The courteous knight a low obeifance made, ' .’ 

And thus to royal Bruce, fibmiffive, faid2.. > >» 

‘From foreign climes; and diftant tracts of earth, 

I fought the foil where nature gave me birth; ;.).~ 
Long fince inform’d of this déar country’s woes) * 

By home-bred faétion torn,..and foreign foes 5>::!' 
Arriv’d, .with; tears I view’d her wafted shore, . -: 
Horrid with flaughter, and deform’d-with gore} . 
One face of ruin, direful,:{pread each plain, .. - 
Her towns in afhes, and-her heroes flain':+-_. 

My much’d loy’d fires a captive’s life had. tried; 

In fetters pin’d and in a dungeon died!» .{ »» > 
Myfelf bereft of all his wide domains; - >>> » | 
Where, 'néw the haughty Clifford proudly’ reigns: > 
Mine eme addreft the king, addreft in vains). 
Thefe rights paternal; trying to regain;: .{) > :{ 

His fuit preferr’d, the Saxon mov’d- with ife, >: 
Difdainful check’d the venerable fire: » ».' ia \ 
With pride rejeéted, lawlefs difpoffeft. 9 = 7 
Griefs fwell’d to rage, indignant tore my breaft 4. 













The, Beucind, 


Full of my country’s. wrongs, mine vr dilgraces 
I vow'd revenge.on all the Saxon race. 
Juft as the motion in my bofom roll'd, 
A loyal friend, ib friendly whifpers told, 
The noble Bruce efcap’d, purlues his way; 
'T’ alfert his. title to the Scottifh fway. 
Rous’d with: the thought, . I arm, and fea preparé 
To join my prince, and aid, the loyal war... 
If thou’rt that Bruce, aid thofe thy martial. banda; 
A faithful fubjeé&t waits thy juft commands : 
A ftranger I, a youth unknown) to fame, 
But loyal Douglas, was my father’s name,” 
¢ The Bruce, revolving what the. fire had done, 
Flew to embrace the gallant father’s fon ; , 
Clofe in his arms the godlike tan he preft, 
And all the train falute the noble gpeft. 
‘Thence to imperial Scoon. they +e their way, 
The far-fam’d feat of .Albion’s anciesit fway.’ 


The author follows his thread of hiftéry pretty exadlly, til 
his hero gives the Englifh a total defeat at the famous battlé 
of Bannockburn; and then he clofes his 8 as Follows : 


* Thus, a foundationfaid for future n 
Shou’d peace, in Union! fertilize the. ‘pai 
Britain! then ene! through all her various parts 
No diff’rent name fhou’d eyed seta conk hice 
Strong conneftion ; like the tou cords, 
Strain : bn Fe one, one ho defence affords ; 
Unite them firm, behold a ftrentious rope { 
Baffling tefiftance, and confirming hope. 
May Britain thus, refiftlefs ftrength employ, 
Her ” foes fubdue, and ev'ry: blifs orto 

‘ For this, the Mufe, in unambitious — 
Hath fung her heto, toiling thro’ the plains 
Immers’d ih ills, with perils long ant 
Glorious in patience! and tefign'dly 
Till by degrees he gaih’d upot: his cee 








Grew on diftrefs! and on vaft dangers rofe ! 
Triumphant ’midft the fpoilé of nations thone, 
At length, unrival’d, mounts applaus’d his throne ! 
The regal.ore, and gems, his brows infold, 
And thades of lavret barnifhes the . 

* Whilft circling fpheres their endlefs rounds fhal! run; 
And feed the genial imflyence of the fun ; 
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Whilft earth fhall daily on her axle roll, 
And flow, the wain, attend the freezing pole 5 
While monthly, moons, their revolution keep, 

By turns to raife; by turns to fink the deep ; 
While Fortha fpacious, flows in curling waves, 
And Tay’s rich ftream, Zneian borders laves 5 

Be Albion’s fons with Bruce’s name ftill fir’d, 
And diftant times, with Brucian worth infpir’d. 

‘ From him—till eav’n propitious to our pray'r 
May blifs Great Britain with one fov’reign’s care 
A» fov’reign! glorying in a Briton’s name ! 
A royal pattern, to perpetuate famel-_ 
May union! ever degprate his crown, 
And may his race, for ever fill the throne t 
May both, ye-gods! one final period know, 

That ceafe to rule,—the Thames and Forth to flow.” 


This poet, fo far as we can obferve, makes no attempt at ori+ ’ 
ginality, either in fentiments or fimiles; and he feems fome- 
times to bé ignorant éven of the hiftory of his own country ; 
for, it is certain, that the eldeft Bruce, the fon of the origi- 
nal competitor of that name, and father to Robert [, the mo- 
ment his father was dead, would have accepted of the crown of 
Scotland on the fame terms the firft Baliol had worn it, before 
the brave Wallace appeared. It is ftill more furptizing, that 
this author does not appear ever to have tteard of Bare 
bour’s hiftory of his hero, though it is the beft pottion of hif- 
tory that ever was penned in rhime. ‘ The language, though 
many years prior to Chaucer, approaches nearer the modern 
idiom than that of the Englith poet. : 
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14. Tbe Annual Regifter, or View of the Hiftory, Politics, and 
Literature, for the Year 1768. 8vo. Pr. 6s. Dodfley. - 


HIS volume proceeds as the former ones. We are firft 
prefented wiih. what is called the Hiftory of Europe, which 

is well executed fo far as the author’s information reaches ; byt 
we, muft be of opinion, that many events may occur before the 
publication of a fubfequent volume, which may give a very 
different comple@ion to the author’s antecedent narrative.’ We 
are next entertained with a chronicle of-annual occurrences, 
taken from the public papers; and an appendix,. which con- 
tains, firft, the lord’s proteft upon the aét’ for regulating Eaft- 
Vor. XXVIII. Augu/, 1769. ie ie India 


- 
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Iridia dividends ;' fecondly, the fpeech of the fpeaker of the 
houfe of commons, when he reprimanded Philip Ward, late 
mayor of the city of Oxford; John Treacher, Sir Thomas 
Munday, Thomas Wife, John NichoJes, John Philips, Ifaac 
Lawrence, Richard Towney, all of the faid city ; 5 Thomas 
Robinfon and John Brown, late bailiffs of the faid city ; upon 
their knees, at the bar of the faid houfe, upon Wedneiday the 
toth day of February, 1768. 

This fpeech was a reprimand for an attempt at corruption, 
and opened a’ fine field of eloquence, which the fpeaker has 
difplayed in its brighteft colours, by telling the offenders, that 
the place of their refidence was a &ngular advantage, and that 
they had, at all times, the example of one of the moft learn- 
ed and refpe&table bodies in Europe before their eyes: thirdly, 
abftra& of the trial of John Granger, Daniel Clark, Richard 
Cornwall, Patrick Lynch, Thomas Murray, Peter Flaharty, and 
Nicholas M‘Cabe, for fhooting at John Green, contrary to the 
ftatute, on the 2:ft of April laft. Fourthly, abftra& of the 
trial of Samuel Gillam,. Efq. for the wilful murder of William 
Redburn. Fifthly, lord Baltimore’s defence, read to the court 
‘ and jury, upon his trial at Kingfton, in Surry, on Saturday 
the 26th of March, for a rape faid to be committed by him 
on Sarah Woodcock, of which his lordthip was acquitted ; 
taken in court by a gentleman prefent. 

After this follows a full account of the American diftraétions, 
addrefles, and proceedings, and fome other matters of lefs im- 
| portance; together with the grand fignor’s manifefto, and the 
declaration of the court of Ruffia, at the commencement of 
the war between them; the treaty concluded between the 
French king, and the republic. of Genoa, for the ceffion of 
the ifland of Corfica ; and a declaration male by the French 
king on fending his troops to take pofleffion of that ifland. 

Next follow charaéters from Voltaire and Barretti; and an 
- account of the Ladron-iflands from the French ; with various 
other particulars which occur in the publications of the year, 
and which this publifher has made no fcruple to republifh, but 
is generally fo honeft as to quote his authorities, 

We then have portions of natural hiftory, and projedts of va- 
rious kinds, which fome readers may think the moft valuable 
part of the collef&tion. We are then entertained with a real 
Englifh curiofity, which is an extra& from an inventory of the 
goods, chattels, &c. of Thomas Keber, ferjeant at law, ap- 
praifed by Valentine Mafon, general appraifer unto the moft 
reverend father in God the. lord cardinal and archbifhop 
of Canterbury. 6 Julii, 15° Hen. VII. 1500. This ap- 
praife-<nt fhews the price of filver, gold, corn, cattle, houfe- 

hold 
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hold poods, &e. at the time when it was made; and is in 
truth a valuable acquifition to antiquaries. The inventory con- 
fifts' of a prodigious number of particulars. We can form no 
idea of the comparative prices of the goods, fuch as beds, bol- 
- fters, hangings, fattins, houfhold-furniture, wearing-apparel, 
and the like, becaufe we are ignorant of the richnefs of the 
materials, and workmanfhip. We find; however, that the 
. filver wrought plate is valued from 3s. 2d. to 3s. 8d. an ounce, 
and gold at g/. an ounce. Thofe particulars may give {ome 
lights to antiquaries. Three fhillings and four'pence is the ‘ 
price of a quarter of wheat in the barn and the granary. Bul- 
locks are feven fhillings a-piece, and other quadrupeds in pro- 
portion ; only we obferve, that none of the horfes exceed 
1/. 6s. 8d. excepting a great black trotting gelding; — is 
valued at ten pounds. 

Next follow fome Mifcellanedus Effays from Voltaire and 
others ; together with a Differtation on the Auguftan Age in 
England, which is fhamefully vamped up from the publication 
of a gentleman who has no conneétion with this regifter. 
Some phyfical affairs fucceed; with more tranflations from 
Voltaire ; abundance of poetry, fuch as it is; and the volume 
clofes with what the editor very improperly calls. an account of 
books for 1768. Upon the whole, we do not think that this 
Regifter improves either in its mannér or materidls ; .but com- 
pilations of this kind, when conduéted with tolerable judg- 
ment and accuracy, will always be confidered as repofitories of 
fa&ts and fugitive pieces, and find a way into libraries. . 


15. Pafquin, a sew Allegorical Romance om. the Times: with the 
Fortifivead, a Burlefque Poem. TwoVals, By Thomas Rowe, 
Efq. 8vo..Pr. 5s. Bladon, . 


This Pafquin, or, as the editor for obvious teafons affects 
to call him, Pafquint, is intended for an hiftorical allegory ; but 
it is certainly the worft executed of any thing of .the kind 
we ever had the misfortune-to perufe. The author affe&s a 
~ juxuriancy of ftyle, without knowing the rules of grammar ; 
and he aims at the fublime; though he is a ftranger to common 
fenfe. Though deftitute of wit he attempts fatire, and he pre- 
tends to be an hiftorian without any information but what he 
. receives from common hews papers and political paragraphs, 
His prefent purpofe is to give a hiftory of the times during this 
and the late reign, but even the moft-irreproachable perfonages 
while he means to commend them, fuffer trom the grofs daub- 
ings of fuch a painter of men and meafures, however.well meant 
ee attempts may be, On the other. hand, the blackeft and 
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moft obnoxious characters receive a kind of brightnefs from thé 
dull inveteracy of his abufé. 

As fome of our readers may think they have a right to de- 
mand our reafons for our cerifure as well as approbation of any 
particular piece, efpecially as the editor ‘ imagines that the eye 
of tafte will be pleafed at the {pirit of invention, and the warmth 
of colouring; which runs through the whole piece, fo uncom- 
mon to polities and the northern genius ;’ this we fhall do, 
to fpeak in the language of the fchools, ad aperturam libri ; for 
where there isa ftupid uniformity there can be no feleéion. 
We fhall therefore go no farther than the introduétion to the 
body of the work. 

* The fubje propofed. The addrefi. Lucifer, prince of air, re- 
Solves the ruin of Alba, and pitckes on Fa&ion for the means. He 
affembles bis peers. Seraphiel, the great fubjlitute of Providence, 
having imprifoned Faéion, and knowing the apoflate’s defigni, takes 
him from bis prifon 10 confine him in his camp. Belxebub quarrels 
swith Lucifer, and with bis party retires; but meeting Seraphiel going 
to immure Faftion again, encounters Seraphiel, while Fa@ion in the 
confi tfeapes. 

¢ Be mine the arduous tafk to hand down to future ages the 
fall of direful party, atchieved by heroic fortitude, though op- 
pofed by the rage of men, and the power of demons. Aind 
thou, oh glorious minifter of Providence, thou check and foe 
to haughty Lucifer, and guardian: of Alba; O mighty Sera- 
phiel! as thou didft fuftain the noble perfonage fo permitted 
by heaven, O mayeft thou illumine my better part, worthily 
to declare thofe celeftial and terrene occurrences relative to the 
grand event, which tranfcend a mortal’s cognizance. 

* Tormented with the pang which malice feels in reiterated 
difappointment, rebellious Lucifer, that firft of eremies to God 
and man, like a vulture hovered over Alba, the happy ifle of 
liberty, meditating future deftru€tion, and revolving paft cala- 
mities. Like a voracious beaft-of prey, gloomy, fierce, and 
unfocial, he hated fellowfhip, fave when it feafted his never- 
dying pride, and fanned his immoderate vanity. He reclined 
in a mift-formed pavilion, concealed by the fleecy fkirts of a 

“dark cloud, which floating in mid air by his direGion, tranf- 
ported him unfeen to various regions. 

« Whatever his foul imagined of ideal pleafure, of former 
delights, of joys in ftore for the obedient, foon changed to 
mifery; becaufe exeeflive pride oppofed the approach of con- 
trition, and defpair harraffed wakeful thought; to lull which 
he occupied himfelf in evil, till it became his chief good. So 
wickednefs degenerates} therefore the proud infernal was reft- 

lefs' 
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lefs to plan and execute that mifchief, which the folly of man 
invited; and to which he was left unguarded by his adherence 
to vice. 

¢ As the apoftate hyng over Alba, he was ftung with the 
refletion that his diabolic fchemes for its ruin were effeétlefs, 
and that like a phcenix from its afhes, jt. arofe “with. beauty 
renewed, out of the misfortunes with which, .by his malignant 
wiles, it was fo often almoft overwhelmed. Such is the will 
of his great fuperior, whofe almighty power nothing ¢an with- 
ftand ; whofe fhield of defence ever proteéts the worthy, and 
whofe all beholding Providence diffipates, in due time, the 
purpofes of evil. 

* He faid to himfelf, as through the violence of fiery rebel- 
lion, I had juft reduced the hated nation, favourite of Provi- 
dence, to the brink of deftry@ion ; fo by the miniftry of crafty 
FaGtion, again I will ftrive to deftroy or render miferable this 
feleéted people, as I have ruined all the globe befide. And as 
Alba is more particularly protected by its guardian powers, 
who dare obftru& my reign, the greater will be the glory of 
my triumph. If all heaven fhould pour down upon me ‘its 
legions, let them come; I defy the fawning crew, and with 
nothing more than to meet again ia arms him whon——O 
wretched fate! but he conquered by that chance’ which ought 
to have given me viftory. I like the horrors of fuch a confli@; 
and fhould rejoice to hurl world againit world, though I my 
felf became involved in the amazing devaftation | 

‘ Paufing a moment to enjoy the direful idea, he then broke 
forth ; but, ignominious refle&tion, my beft minifter is held in 
vile durance : forbid it all the gods of hell, that he fhould be 
abridged of freedom. Liberty is the glorious birthright of every 
'e being, nor fhall the gods of hell be flaves. This to his teeth 

I will tell the tyrant if he dares oppofe. So faying, he called 
his fwift. winged meffenager, and commanded him to fammon 
the demonic chiefs, to the mid-regions of the north, on a con- 
fultation of great importance.’ 


- 


16. A Letter from a Member of Parliament to one. of bis Conftitue 
ents, on the late Proceedings of the Houfe of Commons in the Mid- 
dlefex E/e@ions. Wuh a Pofifcript, containing, fome Obferva- 
tions on a Pamphlet entitled, “ The Cafe of the late Elefion for 
the County of Middlefex confidered.” 80. Pr. is. Od, Hine 
gefton. 


This is the threwdeft pamphlet that has yet appeared on the 
popular fide, as it is called, of the queftion between the majority 
and the. minority of the houfe of commons, ‘We canriot, how- 
ever, think that the author hasbeen fair in his {tating Mr. Wilkes’s 
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cafe, and fhall leave Dr. Blackftone to anfwer for himfelf, 
which we think he may eafily do againft any new matter, if 
there is any new, here objected to him. Us 
This writer’s great forte lies in confidering the rejection of 
_ Mr. Wilkes, and the admiffion of colonel Lutterell, as being un- 
conftitutional and affecting every freeholder in the kingdom ; 
and he thinks that their rights, which confift of a free election 
by a majority of legal voices, can be controuled only by the fu- 
‘preme legiflative power ; and that a refolution of the houfe of 
commons has not that force. This objection is extremely plau- 
fible, but at the fame time very weak. If we fuppofe that the 
honie of commons may become /e/s ae fe by deftroying the fun- 
damental rights of the people, why not fuppofe the whole Ie- 
giflature to become fo likewife ? 


17. An Anfwer to a Pamphlet entitled, “* The Queftion fated, Whe- 
ther the Freeholders of Middlefex forfeited their Right by Voting 
for Mr. Wilkes at the laft Eledtion ? In a Letter from a Member 
of Parliament to one of bis Conftituents.” With a Pofifcript, ot 
cafioned by a Letter in the Public Papers fubferibed Junius. 4i0. 
Pr.1s. 6d. Fletcher. 

We'have already mentioned the pamphlet to which this is 
an aniwer *, and this author has almoft literally adopted our 
fentiments +. He then proceeds to defend Dr. Blackftone’s 
confiftency between his written and oral declarations, for which 
we have already profeffed ourfelves to be advocates f. 

This writer has cleared up a point that was evidently mifta- 
ken, not only by the author of The Queftion Stated, but by fome 
of Mr. Lutterell’s friends within doors. The Queftion Stated 
fuppofes the fheriffs to have -aéted properly and legally in re- 
turning Mr. Wilkes ; an? when the merits of his eleion came 
before the houfe of commons, they were to be confidered as a 
court of appeal from a court of eleétion, and that they ought to 
have affirmed the fheriffs decree. ‘* But I muft beg leave, fays 
the author before us, to inform,this member of the houle of 
commons, that he has totally miftaken the nature of the jurif- 
didiion of that houfe. The houfe of commons has no appellant 
jurifdiétion in any cafe whatever. In matters of eleétion they 
have both original and final, that is, fole jurifdiction. They 
have cognizance, in the firft inftance, of every thing relative 
thereto, whether before, at, or after eleétion. The return- 
ing officer is not a judicial, but a purely minifterial officer. 
His return is no judicial a&t. No more fo than the report of 
4 mafter in chancery is a decree in chancery.’ 


_« See Vo]. xxvii, p. 479. + Ibid. t See Vol. xxviii. 
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Our author next diftinguithes between) a.covrt of appeals. . 
and a houfe of commons, becaufe,the latter in re-judging 
an election, can take up new matter, and examine frefh evi- 
dence, which, .he fays, a houfe of lords cannot do in an ap- 
peal. However favourably we may think of Mr. Lutterell’s re- 
turn, and whatever opisiion we have of this writer’s abilities, We 
could eafily convince him, though the matter is, perhaps,> nog 
proper for the public ear at prefent, that he has carried ‘this 
argument too far, and that the fheriff-is.a judicial and\not a 
purely minifterial officer. We with, in fhort, that he had not 
at all touched: on the point of the powers of the houfe of com- 
mons in elegtion- matters. With regard to the houfe of peers, 
we can better pretend to fay what they do than what they cannot 
do. Not to admit of freth matter or evidence is, indéed, “their 
general praétice ; but we can venture to fay, that after'a decifion 
of the courts below, if freth evidence thould be difcovered bét 
fore the hearing of an appeal, their lordfhips would éafily’ fall 
upon a method for poffefling themfelves’of that eviderite:> 
Annexed to this anfwer is a_poft{cript in anfwer to a writer 
in the public papers, who figns himfelf Junius, and who fteps 
forth as the champion of the minority in this cafe. ‘Junius hére 
appears to be a much better writer than he is an authof?" fr 
his reafoning is founded neither upon fact, authority, or. argus 
ment, and therefore his. anfwerer has no, honour in the ‘it~ 
tory he has indifputably gained, _Upon the whole, if the eyes 
of thinking people are not to be opened againft the pradiide of 
petitioning the throne, in a matterin which his majefty neither 
can nor ought to determine, by what has’ been already faicbin 
favour of the expulfion, they are what we may call judiciallylix- 
fatuated. Videyinbs 


18. The Comments of Bull Face Double. Fee, on the. Petition of 
* the Freebolders of the County of Middlefex.  8v0., Pr.i2s. 
Fell. : : leid MA Ai? .aemold 
Thefe Comments, as the reader may See by the title-page, 
are re-publifhed from a common news-paper ; and theéreforerdo 
not fall within our plan, efpecially, as the fubje&t-matie? of 
them has been alieady fo well handled. “See the laft articlest 


19. A Reply to: the Comments and Menaces of Bull Face.Double 
Fee, om the Petition of the Freebolders of the County of Middle’ 
fex, 8vo. Pr. as. Fell. yA create 
This Reply, and the preceding article, are evidently cal- 

culate for the profit of the fame -author, ‘to enable him’ to 

pick up four fhillings by a mercenary re-publicationy:and’a 
fham anfwer, which is equally void of wit, reafoning, or ar- 
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gument, and tending to abufe a gentleman of great eminence 
in the law. After giving it the above contemptible charaéer, 
the reader can fcarcely doubt its being written on the fide of 
oppofition. 


20 The Political Conte ; coutaining a feries of Letters between Ju- . 

*« mius and Sir William Draper: a/fo the whole of Junius’s Letzers, 

» to His Grace the D—— of G———. Brought into one Point of 
View. 8vo. Pr. is. Newbery. 


The.author of thofe letters, which, by the bye, being re- 
publications, do not properly fall under our plan, may be con- 
fidered as a political Archimedes, who would fhake all the pre- 
fent fyftem of -government, could he find a place where to fix 
his lever. He certainly has talents for writing, and might be 
adangerous opponent to-the D. of G n and the miniftry 
did he not take for granted every allegation which he ought to 
prove. . Unfortunately for him he does not fo much as aim at 
proof, and the impartial public are too difcerning to truft a 
writer, who attempts with wit and language to fupply the place 
of reafon and argument. 


21, The Political Condu& of the Earl of Chatham. 8woe. Pr, 
1s. Becket and De Hondt. 


> This pamphlet puts us mind of a facetious companion, who 
stiddlortesks tg, introduce the neighbouring gentlemen of the 
‘county, who were to wait in a body upon a certain nobleman 
juft!returned from his travels. He performed his undertaking 
admirably well, told his lordfhip the name and defignation of 
every perfon he prefented ; but when he finifhed, my lord, 

taking him by the hand, in the prefence of all the company, 
who thought he had-been intimately acquainted with the no- 
bleman, Sir, faid his lordthip, I am vaftly obliged to you, and 
.fhall be more fo, if you will be fo good as to tell me your 
own name. 

The author before us is the Sir Clement Cotterel of politics. 
He has given us the names, views, defignations, principles, 
and failings of parties, in a very mafterly manner; and, for 
our own parts, we are quite fatisfied as to the facts. Some 
readers, however, may think, that they have a right to quef- 
tion his authority, and to enquire into the opportunities “of 
his information. Our impartiality, therefore, obliges us to 
place this author upon the very fame form with the Junius of 
the laft article. 


22. Obfire 
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22, Obfervations on Public Liberty, Patriotifm, Miniflerial Defpor 
tifm, and National Grievances. With Jome Remarks on Riots, 

Petitions, Loyal Addreffis, and Military Execution. 80. Pr. 64. 
Towers. 


It is owing to fuch’ flimfy writings as that before us, that the 
facred names of public liberty and patriotifm begin to be now 
confidered by almoft every man of fenfe and virtue ‘as the mere 

rap-falls of faction and fedition. 


23. Remarks on the Review of the Controverfy between Great Britain 
and ber Colonies.. In which the Errors of its Author are expofed, 
and the Claims of the Colonies. vindicated, upon the Evidence of 
Hiftorical .Fa&s and authentic Records, 8vo. Pr. 251. Gd. 
Becket and De Hondt. ° 


We have already reviewed the excellent pamphlet which this 
author pretends to anfwer *, and likewife fome obfervations on 
that performance +; nor have we received either conviction or 
frefh information from the Remarks before us.“ The author 
has advanced nothing that is new, or that has not been again and 

gain anfwered; and till the writers for the American fecef- 
fion, for fo we may call it, can prove that ever the authority 
of legiflation fubfifted or can fubfift without the power of taxa- 
tion, their profeffions of loyalty to their king, and affeétion for 
their mother-country, muft be confidered by all.men of fenfe 
and knowledge as mere flummery and declamation. : 


24. A Letter to the Monthly Reviewers, occafonéd by their candid 
and impartial Stri@ure upon a late fenfible and patriotic Poem, en- 
titled, ** Ambition; an Epiftle to Pach.” With a Prefatory 
Adarefs to the Shaver. And a Paraphraflic Inverfion of the fa- 
mous Petition of Agur: By Way of Appendix. Svo0. Pr. 6d. 
Cooke. 

As we formerly { delivered our fentiments of the ‘ Poem, 
which is the fubje& of this letter, and it is not ufual for critics 
to be tried by their peers, we Gall fay nothing on this article ; 
and with regard to the Paraphraftic Inverfion of the Petition 
of Agur, it is really fo unintelligible, that we can fay nothing. 


25- Remarks on a Paffage from the River Balife, in the Bay of 
Honduras, to Merida, the Capital of the Province of Jucatan, 
in the Spanifh Weft-Indies. By Lieutenant Cook. 8v0. Pr. 
ts. Parker. 

We look upon every well-authenticated original geographi+ 
cal defcription, like that before us, however fhort it may be, 





— 


* See Vol. xxvii. p. 49. t Ibid. p. 395. 
t See Vol. xxvii, p. 311, 
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as forming part of a great Mofaic compofition, which, when 
reduced to a whole, muft at laft exhibit to us a complete pic- 
ture, or fomewhat very near it, of the terraqueous globe, and 
confequently interefting to all mankind, but to the learned in 
particular. 

Mr. Cooke has here given us a plain, fenfible narrative ofa . 
paflage by fea and land, which, we believe, never appeared 
before ; and he has defcribed a fet of inhabitants, both humane 
and favage, of that part of the world of whom we have very 
imperfect ideas. We can gather, however, from him, that 
the Spanifh government, even in thofe unfrequented traéts of 
America, is far from being’ unacquainted with civil policy ; 
and rude, dreary, and uncultivated as the country is, many 
public conveniencies are provided for travellers that are not to be 
met with in the remote parts of this civilized, populous, and 
charitable ifland. We here likewife learn that however fecure 
the Spanifh government may think itfelf, and notwithftanding 
the natural indolence of the inhabitants, fome public pro- 
viifion is ftill made for their prote&ion and a proper fubordina- 


tion among the people. 


26. Memoirs of Ofney-Abbey ear Oxford. Colle&ed from the 
moft authentic Authors; together with various Obfervations and 
Remarks. By John Swaine, Ef. 8ve. Pr. is. Harris. 


'Fhofe memoirs ‘are written with accuracy, and contain few 
or none of thofe conje&turdl obfervations which are too free 
quent among antiquaries, when they want to fupport a favour- 
ite opinion with fuppofitions. We have often withed to fee 
more of thofe detached pieces of Englith topography, becaufe, 
when well executed, like that before us, they may be great 
affiftants to a more general plan. The common ftory of Of. — 
ney- Abbey being founded by a devout lady, who was impofed 
upon by her father confeffor, to bring fouls out of pargatory, 
who implores her charity under the figures of chattering pies, 
however ridiculous it may appear to a modern reader, is wel] 
attefted, and highly charaéteriftical of the credulity of the 
twelfth century. ‘The other parts of the defcription of this 
rich, magnificent abbey, are related with judgment and per- 
fpicuity, and highly deferve the approbation of ecclefiaftical 


antiquaries. 

27. Memoirs of the Life of the late Right Hon. John Earl of Crau- 
-furd, deferibing many of the bigheft military atchiewements in thy 
lateWars, 12zmo. Pr. 25. 6d. fewed. Becket and De Hondt, 


The greateft part of this compilation may be feen in the 


general hiftories of the times to which it refers. The part 
; of 
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it thaf concerns the earl of Crauford, if we. miftake note 
was publifhed fome years ago, for the benefit of an old fer 
yant, who is often mentioned, nme not by name, in the 
work before us; and we have fome doubts, though it can be. 
of no importance to our readers, whether the whole is not a 
literal republication. Be that as it will, itis a moft miferable 
performance. The literary botgher, who has ftitched tue 
fa&s together, has introduced many patches from the 
Greek and Roman hiftories that are no way applicabie, to 
his fubje&. This, we fuppofe, is done to enhance the price of 
his wages, by appearing not to be a fervile tranfcriber, and 
to give the reader fomewhat that has the face of originality. 


28. 4 Critical Di ifertation on the Charader and Writings of Pindar 

' and Horace, in a Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of B—, 

By Ralph Schomberg, M. D. Fellow of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries. Sve. Pr, 2s. Becket and De Hondt. 


This publication, though the Dr. is pleafed to reprefent it 
as his own original compofition *, is nothing more, except one 
or two infignificant interpolations, than a loofe, and imperfeé 
tranflation of an ingenious little traét, which was written ig 
French by M. Blondel, mathematical preceptor to the dauphin; 
and tranflated into Latin in 1696, by Sir Edward Sherburn, , 


29. An Effay on Animal Reprodudions. By Abbé Spallanzan! 
F.R..S. and Profeffor of Philofophy in the Univerfity of Modena. 
Tranflated from the Italian. 8vo. Pr. 1s, 6d, Becket and 
De Hondt. - 


This Effay, we are informed by the editor, was compoted at 
the requeft of Dr. Maty. It contains a brief enumeration of 
experiments on animal reproductions, which the author pro- 
pofes to defcribe more fully in a work that is foon to be pub- 
lifhed. The fubje&ts on which thefe experiments have been 
made, are,. the earth-worm, aquatic boat-worm, tadpole, 
Jand fnail, flug, aquatic falamander, frogs, and young toads. 





**« The following pages, fays the dofor, were written in 
confequence of a converfation, which pafied between the noble 
lord, .to whom they are addreffed, and +the author. If the 
ftrifures, fays he again, which J have thrown together, in pur- 
fuance of your lordthip’ s requeft, meet with your approbation, 
I hall efteem the time I beftowed upon them, not to have been 
difagreeably employed.’ ‘ 


—— Sume fuperbiam 
Quafitam meritis! ~ 
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As a {pecimen of what is related in this Effay, we fhalf pre« 
fent our readers with the account of the aquatic boat-worm. 

* I think it not inexpedient ‘to give a flight idea of this infea, 
which, if T am not miftaken, is- hitherto unknown to natu- 
ralifts. It is compofed of rings like the earth-worm, and by 
the help of thefe is able to fhorten or lengthen itfelf as it 
pleafes, and-to move from one place to another. Its fize to- 
wards the head is equal to one of the-largeft goofe quills, and 
its length about a fpan, The largeft indeed may reach to the 
middle of the army efpecially when ftretched. “ The colour of 
their back is dark, but grows lighter towards the tail; the 
belly is of a pale filefh hue. 

‘ They live in fweet, fhallow, and clear waters, ‘either flag- 
nating, or flowing gently. The fore part of the body is ftuck 
in the mud, whence they draw their nourifhment. ‘The back 
part reaches the top of the water, and being ftretched and hol- 
lowed out, forms a kind of boat, horizontally extended over 
the furface of the water. - This boat, the cavity of which is to- 
wards the fky, and whofe fides, rifing above the water, pre; 
vent its getting in, is extremely ferviceable to the infect, as it 
enables him to hold out a great part of his tail, which he could 
not do without this contrivance, as the fpecific gravity of his 
body exceeds that of the water. 

‘ The ufual pofition of the fore part of this animal, the 
element he inhabits, and his organifation, which, as we fhall 
fee hereafter, is like that of the earth-worm, have induced me 
to call him the aquatic boat-worm. 

‘ The fibres in this worm are very irritable.’ Upon the leaft 
fwell or agitation of the water, the infe& immediately undoes 
his boat, then fhortening, and at the fame time colle&ing his 
body together, he withdraws in the twinkling of an eye from 
the fight of the obferver, and hides himfelf in the mud, his 
natural place of refuge. When the motion of the fluid ceafes, 
and his fears are over, he rifes again with his tail out of the 
water, and makes_his boat afrefh, which he keeps entire, till 
fome new accident happens to difturb him. He delights fo 
much in this boat, which enables him to feel the impreffion 
of the air, that he does not fail to make it, though the mud 
is removed, and he left with little water. Even when the 
worm is broken in fevera] pieces, that which has the tail, or js 
theneareft to it, continues. the fame fport. 

‘ But for what reafon does- our infeét conftantly form his 
tail into a boat, avhich lies fecure on the furface of the water? 
Are we to fuppofe that this is done becaufe the organs of re- 
fpiration are placed there, as we certainly know that other 
aquatic animals have them in the fame part, which they leng- 
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then out, till it reaches to the top of the water, and thus en- 
joy the benefit of the air? This was my firftidea, and it was 
afterwards. confirmed by anatomical diffections. _ 

‘ Another curiofity, which I difcovered in the faid boat- 
worm, is particularly interefting, as it fmmediately relates to 
the animal cecongmy. “The canal, which runs all along the 
back of many infeés, would haye, been .univerlally believed, 
from the nice experiments of two eminent academicans, to be , 
the great artery, fupplying the place of the heart in them, if 
the wonderful. caterpillar of. Lyonet had not appeared to call 
in queftion. this received opinion. . An attentive- infpe&ion of 
this canal in the boat-worm, may probably put this affair 
beyond doubt. ‘The ftate of perfect reit in which the infe& is, 
the blood. pafling through the canal, and ftriking the ‘eye by 
its lively purple colour, and the number of blood-veffels 
branching out from the fides, give the obferver an opportunity 
of making, at leifure, the moft important enquiri¢s: an ad- 
vantage not eafily obtained in other infects ; as they are na- 
turally of a very reftlefs difpofition, and their blood is com- 
monly fo tranfparent, that it hardly makes any impfreffion upoa 
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: Thele remarks being premifed, I now come to my princi- 
pal obje&, concerning which, I have difcovered, that my boat- 
worm is very eafily reproduced; having tried upon him moft 
of the experiments made upon the earth-worm. I fhall not, 
therefore, enumerate either -thefe experiments or the refults, 
as moft of thefe agree perfectly with thofe of the preceding fn- 
fe&ts, except in fome parti¢ulars; three of which fhall be men- 
tioned at prefent 

‘ The firft is, that the aquatic.-worms are quicker and rea- . 
dier in their reprodu€tion than-the earth-worms._ It is @here- 
fore no wonder, 1. That they more eafily recover their heads, - 
even when confifting of manyrings, 2, That this power e « 
erts itfelf even in winter.- 3. That upon repeated fections, of 
the fame part, a greater number of reproductions is obtained 
in the fame time. 

‘ The fecond particular is, the facility with which two thirds 
of the lower part of the body tqwards the tail maybe broke 5 
which is not to be obferved in the remaining third part of the " 
body toWards the head. Hence, 1. reproductions of the tai!, 
and thefe even very long, are frequently found in thefe infe&s, 
when juft taken our of the water. And, 2. reproductions of 

the head are very rarely met with in this ftate. 

* The laft particular concerns. the origin and unfolding of 
the arterial veflel, which manifefts itfelf upon the trunk of a 
boat worm, after hjs tai} is cut off, At firft, nothing is {een 
7. ‘but 
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but the podex, of an elliptic form, except towards the uppef 
part, where the angle is very acute.. Hence a fmall one be- 
comes vifible, having the anus at its apex. The two fides of 
the very acute angle form a very fine ftraight line, of a red 
colour; this joins the trunk, in the direction of the longitu- 
dinal arterial veffel of the infect. The blood foon begins to 
thew itfelf at this line: we fee it gently flow on through the 
whole length of it; hence it paffes into the old artery, and 
this anaftomofes in a right line with the new veffcl, the de- 


_ yelopement of which clearly appears, In the mean while, the 


cone grows bigger, and the fides of the podex appear. tinged 
of a light brown, which gradually becomes deeper. The 
brown fides change into two very fine arterial branches, which 
difcharge their blood into the regenerated artery, from whence. 
it flows into the old veffel. Now as the artery of the tail, in 
its natural ftate, appears to be produced in a fimilar manner, 
although this is not fo manifeft on account of the opacity of 
the parts; it follows that, in my worm, the arterial veffel is 
immediately produced from two arterial branches, united on 


“the fides of the oval which forms the anus. 


* But from whence do thefe two. branches derive their blood ? - 
Perhaps from fome fmaller arterial ramifications? Perhaps 
from a vein?’ | 

Though, at firft fight, the experiments here treated, of may 
appear to be more curious than inftru@tive, they are not, how- 
ever, unworthy of attention; and it is not improbable, that 
a variety of fuch experiments may, in the end, lead to ufe- 


ful difcoveries in phyfiology. 

30. An Explanation of the Terms of Art in the feveral Branches of 
Medicine, accented as they ave to be pronounced. Sv0. Pr. 15. 
Newbery aad Carnan. 


This is a pretty good explanation ; but we ought to have 
been informed for what reafon it begins with page 497. 


31. A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bifbop of Exeter, from 
Mr. Richard Robinfon, and Mr. Daniel Boddy,. Church-war- 
dens of Fulmer in Buckinghambhire, concerning the Abufe of 
Sir Marmaduke Darell’s Charity. 80. Pr. 1s. Bingley. 


The income of Sir Marmaduke’s donation is 21/. "4s. a year. 
The purpofes for which it was given, are, 1. For repairing the 
church of Fulmer. 2. For putting out poor children appren- 
tices. 3. For encouraging fervants, by giving a fmall fum to 
thofe who fhall continue, in their refpeGive places, feven years. 
And laftly, for relieving fix of the pooreft houfholders in the 
parith.—The power. of mataging this. charity is vefted in the 
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‘ minifter, churchwardens, and parithioners of Fulmer; all dif- 


burfements are to be entered in a-book, which is to ‘be kept 
in the church ; and the dean, and fenior canon of Windfor, are 
empowered to infpeé& the accounts, and to {ve that the faid 
annual fum be honeftly applied to the purpofes for which it 
was given.—In this letter the churchwardens complain, that 
the minifter has affumed to himfelf the fole management off 
this charity for many years. 


32. Confiderations on Church-Authority ; eccafioned by Dr. Balguy’s 
Sermon on that Subje@ ; preached at Lambeth Chapel, and pub- 
lifoed by Order of a“ Archbifoop. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. 
F.R.S. 8v0, Pr.1s. 6d. Johnfon and Payne. 


There-are feveral acute obfervations on church- authority, 
and feveral poignant reflections on the eftablifhed clergy, in 
this traé&t. The author is unqueftionably a lively and ingenious 
writer; but in many inftances he feems. to be too fanguine ; 
and has evidently betrayed an undue partiality in favour of 
the Diffenters. 


33. 4 Free Addrefs to Proteftant Diffenters, as fuch. By a Dil- 
fenter, 8vo0. Pr.1s. 64, Pearch, 


The author of this addrefS confiders the Diffenters in a re- 
ligious and civil capacity and endeavours to: render them 
more fenfible of their dignity and importance ; fhewing, that 
they are engaged in the refpeétable caufe of truth and liberty ; 
and that there are no circumftances attending their profeffion, 
which ought to difcourage them from fupporting the diffent- 
ing intereft. — 

In this manner, he fpeaks of his own perfusion, and the 
eftablifhed church. ‘Learn, my Proteftant-diffenting bre- 





‘thren, to regard your fituation with refpe&; confider, that 
' among you a/one, in this country, is the worthip of the only 


living and true God known, and the. purity of the Chyiftian 
do&trine, and difcipline, exhibited.’~—And in another place, 
he fays, ‘ lf we take in every thing relating to doétrine, dif- 
cipline, and method of worthip ; there is xno feét, or deno- 
mination among us, that is not nearer the ftandard of the gof- 
pel, than the eftablifhed church.’ 

Thefe two fentences will be. fufficient to fhew the temper, 
and the judgment of this Diffenter. It will be hardly thought 
neceflary to give the intelligent reader any farther informa- 
lion concerning the fentiments of a writer, who imagines, that 
any paultry fe& is preferable to the church of England. But 


every man has a.right -to his own opinion, This gentle- 
) man, 
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than, therefore, is at liberty to flatter bimfelf and his party 
‘with exalted notions of their dignity arid importance.” He 
may, likewife, if he pleafes, make it an article of his 
thankfgiving, that he was born a Diffenter ; his gratitude, on 
this occafion, will redound to his honour ; for it will certainly 
be deemed: an aét of piety, to be thankful for the /malle? mer- 
cits, 


34. The Batle of the Quills; or, Wilkes Attacked and De fended. 
“A SeleBion of the moft interefing Pieces relative to John Wilkes, 
Efo. Written by him, bis Adverfaries, and Partifans, from the 
Time of bis declaring bimfelf a Candidate for Middlefex. 

” With bis Addreffis, Speeches, Middlefex Infrudions, &c. 8vo. 
2s. Williams. 


The reader will hete find a fufficient quantity of materials 
to engage the attention of all the political upholfterers in the 
cities of London and Weftminfter. 








A CARD. 


* * We have received a polite lettér from W..A. in vindi- 
cation of a rhyme, viz. perfume and bloom, to which we ob- 
jected in our review of Mr, Greene’s Anacreon. This gentle- 
man tells us, * that he cannot for’his life difcover that harfh- 
nefs and diffonance we fpeak of ; nor any diffimilarity in the 
found of thefe words ;’ that, on the contrary, ‘ he can hardly 
find two words more happily fuited for a rhyme, in all the 
compafs of his reading.’ 

In our defence we can only appeal to every competent judge 
of . poetical harmony.—We muft, however, confefs, that there 
is one way of making a perfect conformity between the found. 
of perfume and bloom, and that is, by pronouncing the former 
perfoom, If the gentleman who has favoured us with his re- 
marks, choofes to defend the point in queftion upon this prin- 
ciple, we fhall leave him, without oppofition, to enjoy the 
harmony of this delectable rhyme. 
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